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Editorial, 


HE question whether the ubiquitous subject of the 
times should be ignored in public worship, or 
alluded to-as sparingly as possible, is not one to 
be settled offhand. The motive is above dispute: 
it is desirable to find rest from anxieties, release 

from awful thoughts, deliverance from the burden with 
which every day’s news is filled. ‘The question is whether 
the method of silence, and talking about everything else 
but the things every one must think of, is really the 
release it intends to be. For ordinary anxieties and 
troubles this is the right method, but of these extraor- 
dinary events it cannot be said that attempt at dis- 
traction and diversion is the settlement. It is a pretence 
and an evasion, for no speaker can assume that his 
careful choice of unrelated topic, and absorption in dis- 
cussions in which no allusion to life as it is could be 
suspected, will carry his listeners along with him. The 
best release from a perplexity and anxiety is some princi- 
ple which will illuminate it, some thought which will 
explain, some motive which will inspire. The great 
opportunity of these days is not to get out of the time into 
religion; it is to put religion into the time. 


&* 


MeEpicaL discoveries of vast importance have been 
made by army surgeons and by and by will be available 
for the uses of all the world. In the all-wise providence 
of God it has been left to mankind to find out things that 
impede growth and destroy life. It has been discovered 
that forms of life quite unknown before the magnifying- 
glass was invented live in a world of their own which 
man invades at his peril. These hostile forces have now 
been unveiled and their baleful activities counteracted. 
In our Civil War, pus was supposed to be an inevitable 
product of nature which could not be prevented. Conse- 
quently thousands of our soldiers died of such wounds as 
a broken thigh. Now such a wound would be cleansed, 
disinfected, and, without pus, quickly healed. What was 
once the best we knew would now be called bad surgery. 
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INTEREST in the great war varies from the most intense 
excitement and activity to complete torpidity and obliv- 
ion. Explorers making their silent journeys toward the 
north and south poles of the earth have deliberately shut 
themselves off from the sources of intelligence which 
keep the general public alert with expectation of news, 
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and more news, continually. But tt is not necessary to 
cut one’s self off from all the usual activities of the world 
to escape the excitements of the war. 
be mountaineers in the South who have not yet heard of 
Lincoln’s Proclamation of Emancipation; and in every 
community there are men and women, ladies and gentle- 
men, who are so intent whether upon frivolity or earnest 
pursuits, such, for instance, as science, that they keep to 
their customary tasks or pleasures with no thought to 
spare for the awful problems of the war. When the mob 
in the days of the French Revolution was most active 
and murderous, a man sat under a bridge over the Seine 
calmly fishing. 
* 


Do any of our readers use golden needles to do Red 
Cross knitting for the soldiers? ‘There are such on sale 
at a cost of twenty dollars a pair. If any of our friends 
are tempted to buy and to use them, may we be permitted 
to. suggest that much knitting must be done~to make 
twenty dollars’ worth, and that it would take a long time? 
It would be an economy of time and money to pay the 
twenty dollars at once to the Red Cross agents, that as 
speedily as possible the rigors of the camp may be abated 
for our boys in the-service of the United States. The 
knitting-needles may stand as a type and symbol of much 
misdirected money and effort. A fair that returns to 
the Red Cross only $100 for each $1,000 expended in 
running the fair is a case of misdirected effort and waste 
of money. 
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No one likes the position of trying to balance two 
duties to such effect that neither can be done. Impar- 
tiality is required in any judgment, but not such as 
would indefinitely postpone the judgment: Impartiality 
does not mean a pretence of balancing things without 
ascertaining and accepting their weight. Impartiality 
means openness of mind toward all the facts, not vacancy 
of mind as to them nor indecision with regard to them. 
Neutrality, sometimes a duty, never belongs to action 
and judgment. Particularly is no assumption of superior- 
ity permissible to those who withhold judgment. “The 
one unpardonable sin,” says a well-known writer, ‘the 
most vicious of all delusions, is the attitude of detach- 
ment. ‘They who feel the questions of war too gross for 
their consideration, they who think themselves superior 
to its debates and battles, they who imagine themselves in 
spiritual altitudes above it all—these are the ignoble 
to-day.” This is no time for any form of cloistered 
thinking. ‘Those who would disdain to enter cenobitic 
retreat, let them not simulate such evasion. 
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A MINISTER and an agnostic met in a railway train and 
fell into conversation. ‘The agnostic confessed that he 
never went to church. The minister was a Unitarian, 
and he asked the agnostic his opinion as to the value of the 
work done by the church in the life of the city. The 
agnostic praised it. The minister asked if it would be 
a calamity if the church was allowed to go down. The 
agnostic declared with emphasis that it certainly would. 
“Then,” said the minister, “do you as a citizen interested 
in the welfare of the city, do your full duty when you 
fail to do your share in supporting that church?” “No,” 
he said, ‘‘I don’t, and next Sunday I am going to church.” 
He went home and, as he said, ‘paralyzed his wife with 
the information that he was going to church with her.” 
The experiment worked, and he became a stalwart 
supporter of the institution. Within a mile of any one 
of our churches there are intelligent men who leave the 
Bondart of the church to the women, while they amuse 
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decline in a fear of God has had a radical part i 


of thinking. Their thoughts would. be broader ant 
lives would be deeper if they gave more time t 
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THE responsibility of ‘such an official as a professor or 
a minister for his use of his position cannot be lessened by __ 
considerations of his liberty of prophesying. That lib- —~ 
erty never carried with it, in logic or in fact, immunity 
from responsibility: It obliges the allowing a person to 
have any liberty he may obtain for the expression of his 
opinion. It does not oblige any person to give him his — 
own hearing or that of those whose instruction he has in — 
charge. The same liberty a speaker may claim belongs 
as freely to his audience. ‘They are not obliged to listen 
to him. They are not obliged to provide, or continue, 
opportunities for him to speak where they will be obliged 
to listen to him. No one can rightly complain for being 
denied a hearing if those whom he is to address do not 
want to hear. He was a wise chairman who, in a meeting 
called to hear an address, said that any others who 
wanted to speak could do so—afterward, to any who 
wished to stay to hear. 
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A nappy thing about errors in knowledge and opinion is 
that those who hold them are generally contented. It 
is a compensation for ignorance that it is so often asso- 
ciated with bliss. A woman who had been in the obser- 
vation ward of a hospital for a week under suspicion of 
some «mental disorder, much amused at the whole expe-_ 
rience, exclaimed, ‘‘My mind suits me; it is just the way 
I want it.” A good many people of undoubtedly sound 
mind would be glad to be able to say as much. A good 
deal of trouble proceeds less from the troubles in the 
world than from the troubles in the mind. The Hora- 
tian line to the effect that a man shows he is fortunate 
and master of himself who is able to say each day, “I 
have lived,” is a good tonic for worry. Perplexity, and 
nervous anxiety lest we may not know why everything i is 
going on, will make right steps uncertain; and a calm 
disposition, not too self-critical, will lead even through 
imperfections to surprising achievements. He who can 
gain a mind to suit him is a long way on the road to life 
that is also just the way he wants it. 


The Fear of God. 


It has long since become unfashionable among us to 
talk of the fear of God, or to believe much in it. We 
venture on dangerous ground in feeling round for safe 
spots on which to rest some ideas that the present time 
forces into reflection, ideas which do not revive notions 
of a fear of God based on dread of anger and severity, 
but which present what can be called nothing less than” 
a fear of God nevertheless. ‘The awful events of thetime 
are swollen with streams of increasing information about — 
wider ranges of horror, and hold our attention to things — 
that make us wish to stop our ears. The question \ 
questions,—How can such things come to pass in su 
world as ours?—meets answer after answer and remains, 
overwhelming reply and baffling speculation. oe. 

To that question we submit the suggestion that the , 
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process. ‘To minds accessible to appeals based on 
the influence of any sort of fear would be undesirable a 
unnecessary. We have sometimes thought that _ appe 
to the love of God are all that should be spadios 
ated. Human nature is won more by I ve than f 
have known, and have forgotten — 
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_ Among those whose belief in God was taken as it was 
__ given, those whose religion was for the support and con- 
__ firmation of their desires, not the correction of them, the 
fear of God could find still less place. Examine the 
__ ‘religious teachings both before and during the war as 
_ they have been accessible to readers of German literature 
and see what notion of God obtained, from the German 
_War Lord who coolly assumed Divine approval and aid 
for bloody and vengeful enterprise which should make 
populations the other side of the world shudder a thou- 
Fy sand years, as before Attila and the Huns, to German 
_ professors and theologians who declared they owed all 
they were to the German army and its militarism; and 
there is one clear characteristic of their religion and that 
is its entire want of any fear other than that fear the 
production of which in all others toward them it blessed 
and glorified. ‘The fear of God? ‘There was none; and 
__ because there was none was it possible to make religion 
confirm and inspire a steadfast policy, and unshrinking 
execution of it, which plunged the world into conflict and 
massacred whole peoples, and makes a record of revolt- 
ing ferocities never exceeded, nor perhaps equalled, in 
_ human history? If this was true of those who held 
__ a religion, it was more emphatically true of those who had 
none, whose veneration and reverence erected only the 
| image of might, and whose highly trained intellectuality 
____ brought insidious craftiness and the utilization of ingen- 
ious devices of barbarity to justify the creed that selfish 
_--—s power is supreme among men. 
_. Such people have no fear of God, because God does 
_ not make a fear which would affect them. Men have to 
do that, and take up the task of forming force in the 
service of God such as will subdue those whose madness 
is the terror of humanity. Such is the regrettable but 
_ unescapable necessity of our entrance into war in order 
that war in the future may be prevented. 
_ There is a fear of God, of a higher sort, which needs 
_ study and presentation. It has been neglected and 
ignored. It has been associated too generally with the 
lower sort of fear dependent on harshness and cruelty and 
penalty. It has been abandoned with this lower fear. 
_ A sentimentalism has weakened gnen’s thought of the 
_ Divine law. Love has been separated from what is as 
_ essential to love as is kindness. The fact is overlooked 
_ that here is a fear which goes along with love. There is 
_ a fear which has no element of dread in it like the dread 
of suffering and punishment. It is not a fear of punish- 
7. at all; but it is a real fear nevertheless, and it is 
- which is indispensable to the moral life, for it is 
f a moral fear. It is the fear of wrong itself. It is 
fear of disapprobation. It is a fear of conscience. It is 
a fear of shame. It is a fear of self-condemnation. How 
deep a fear it is we realize when we recall how grieved eyes 
e sent their pain into our heart, and how a father’s 
scorn of wrong pierced the soul with contrition. 
should be the new emphasis on the fear of God. 
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fear is an impossibility, for no deeper fear was ever im- 


planted in human breast than the fear love has of every- 


_ thing that would bring harm and hatred and falsehood. 


There is no service religion can perform in the world to-day 
more immediately beneficial than to present the true 
fear of God so that it will be felt and heeded. 


The War of War. 


The chairman who introduced a French officer to an 
American audience with the remark that he had been 
decorated with “‘the guerre de war” was not so far out of 
the way. This is the war of war. The smile at the slip 
becomes ghastly at the thought. Superlatives have lost 
their force. 
we are going through in this year of our Lord. ‘There is 
no doubt that in this sense the error turns into accuracy. 

The great compensation we take in the dreadful fact is 
that it is also a war against war. The ground of action 
at the General. Conference was the confidence that we 
are in the strife for the purpose of making such a strife in 
the future impossible. Our high aim is to abolish war. 
The sincerity of this aim cannot be impugned. ‘The 
measures already planned by men of true leadership and 
of international standing guarantee also a practicability. 
The aim is not only sincere; it is workable. While it 
may take shapes that are visionary and impossible, the 
aim may be embodied in shapes capable of being cast in 
action. Working models are already being prepared. 
The foundry in which history is being made may turn out 
products after the war is over that will justify, for the 
first time since they spoke, the dreams of the prophets. 

The reasons for such expectation are not far to seek. 
The exhaustion that will follow this war will make a 
ground for it. By itself, even such exhaustion could not 
be given this significance. It might be only a long 
process of recuperation, and end in more determined 
conflict than ever. It would do this if it were only a physi- 
cal exhaustion. But the exhaustion will be one of pur- 
pose. It will be a despair of war as a means of arriving 
at desired ends. 


has had enough. All sides will have it. All will be ready 
to admit that they have had enough. Each contestant 
will have proved to the others that the cost is too great 
for the gain. Each will show that such conflict is, by the 
accessibility to all of the most destructive agencies of 
war, sure to increase the chance of universal depletion 
and decrease the chances of satisfactory conclusion. 
Those who will conquer in this war have aims thoroughly 
consistent with confidence in successful prevention of such 
war. ‘That they enter war is by no means inconsistent 
with their hatred of war. ‘They enter it in the opposite 
spirit and opposite theory from those who forced their 
entrance. ‘They give no sanction, either by their acts or 
by their opinions, to the philosophy which lies at the root 
of all the frightfulness of the time. They do not believe 
in war. ‘They do not think it ennobles a people any more 
than pounding each other ennobles individuals. They 
abhor the ideas of a Bernhardi or a Treitschke. They 
have the highest spirit of devotion to country and will- 
ingness to sacrifice everything for the maintenance of 
her principles; but they take no glory in going to war, it 
has no glamour to them, they do not desire to fight, and 
they are under no delusion as to the things they are called 
on to undergo. They want no spurious, mean peace, 
but if some turn should bring about the results they wish 
to achieve they would go back to their regular ways with 
an immense relief and with no disappointment in not 
having got at the enemy. ‘Therefore, while fighters are 


supposed to form an almost insuperable obstacle to the ~ 


No language of comparison expresses what _ 


It will be the kind of exhaustion the | 
_ boy who is down has when he finally gives up and says he 
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doing away with war, the fighters in this war, who 


st ere 
win it, will be the first and strongest advocates of measures _ 


looking to the abolition of war. 


The great reliance in this expectation of making an 


end to war is the reliance on the deepening and extension 
of democracy. We indulge no blind faith that a number 
of people are much better than a few people, and that 
mere widening of power will for that reason better its 
exercise. A whole people can be as tyrannical and as 
sanguinary and as vindictive as any rulers ever were. 
A passionate spirit spreading among the people is even 
more dangerous than such a spirit among a few leaders. 
What can be reckoned on is that the people of the world 
to-day have been brought together from high to low as 
never before, that a spirit of wider and truer commonalty 
exists. ‘The possibilities of a “Willy and Nicky” lessen, 
and come to the vanishing point. Public sentiment has 
a power, and claims a power, of unprecedented might. 

The greatest meaning of democracy is not that every 
one has a voice in government, but that the field from 
which come leaders is broadening and becoming more 
fertile. More people have a chance to show what is in 
them. We are not confined to dynasties nor families, 
nobles nor any privileged persons whatsoever for our 
material of government. Feudalism is just as antiquated 
in America as it is in Europe, is as ridiculous in those who 
claim to be the elect by virtue of money or birth or 
culture here as it is in monarchies. We have more great- 
ness to draw from than ever was known in the world, and 
we are drawing from it as men never thought to do. This 
is why the great confidence of making such war impossible 
in the future is chiefly rooted in the fact of democracy. 
The best instincts in human nature have a better oppor- 
tunity than they ever had to get the upper hand, and to 
keep it. People value and preserve what is their own 
better than what is held by others and merely loaned or 
rented to them. It is dawning on the whole world as 
never was dreamed that men and women own their 
world by right and not by privilege. As they find it 
theirs they will take good care to keep it theirs. 


American Cnitarian Association. 


Freedom of Speech in Time of War. 


In all democratic organizations whether social, political, 
or religious, new and unexpected difficulties of adminis- 
tration are all the time arising. The war has brought to 
a number of churches some novel problems in regard to 
the “‘liberty of prophecying”’ which is to be permitted to 
ministers whose views are not in accord with the con- 
victions and sentiments of their people. As in all the 
denominations, within the last eight months several 
ministers of Unitarian churches have resigned their pul- 
pits, primarily because they were not in sympathy with 
the prevailing opinion in their congregations in regard 
to the justice and necessity of the entrance of the United 
States into the war. In a number of these cases, to be 
sure, the difference of opinion about the war is only one 
of several differences which have troubled the relations 
of pastor and people for some years, and the ‘‘conscien- 
tious objection” of the minister to warfare has only 
hastened a resignation that could not have been long 
delayed. But in other cases there has heretofore been 
harmony and mutual regard and the parting has been a 
genuine grief to minister and people. In two cases the 
congregations, while publicly and formally expressing 
their dissent from the views of their pacifist ministers, 
have declined to accept their proffered resignations. In 
one case there is apparently some doubt as to the legality 
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sions on both sides, but with these exceptions th 
been no arbitrary decision or hasty action. As ar 3 
the retiring ministers have been treated with forbearance 
and generous provision made for their welfare. = 8 88 

Freedom of speech has always been peculiarly cherished _ 
in our churches. We welcome and are entirely accus- 
tomed to theological and sociological diversities. Here, ~ 
however, is an issue which appeals to the deepest senti- 
ments and the moral judgments of all concerned. It ~ 
can hardly be expected that a church will continue to 
sustain and employ a minister who does not represent — 
the judgment and spirit of the congregation upon matters 
of such unprecedented importance or who fails to provide 
at this time a positively loyal and constructive leadership. ~ 
The people would be false to the interests of the institu- - 
tion which they have inherited and would transmit to 
their children, if they permitted themselves and their — 
church to be publicly and continuously misrepresented ~ 
by their authorized spokesman. On the other hand, an 
honest minister cannot consent to be silent when what 
appears to him to be a moral issue is at stake. He would 
be false to his own self-respect if he veiled his real opinions © 
because of risk to his place or pay. , 

As far as my observation goes there has been no desire 
on the part of any congregation to abridge the customary 
freedom of ministerial utterance so long as it is exercised 
within the broad limits prescribed by ‘‘a decent respect 
for the opinion of mankind.” Asarule the churcheshave 
been openminded and guided by discretion and good 
feeling. The people have been unfeignedly sorry for 
men torn by the claims of conflicting allegiances or unable — 
to reconcile themselves to a course of action which seems 
to the vast majority of their fellow-citizens necessitated by 
every argument of honor, duty, justice, and humanity. 
They have not shown any disposition to believe with — 
certain superficial patriots that a pacifist is necessarily - 
a coward or a traitor. He has appeared to them usually 
as an impractical idealist, sometimes as an inelastic person 
suffering from the shellshock of an unexpected explosion 
and unable to adjust himself to the altered circumstances, 
and occasionally as a man who has mistaken his own © 
obstinate sentimentalism for his conscience. ‘The people, 
however, have reasonably felt that it was not to be ex- 
pected or endured that their minister should continually 
preach sentiments that were repulsive to their feelings or 
that he should remain silent upon the great moral issues 
of the hour. ‘They have not contended that differences of 
judgment are inadmissible, but they have been sometimes 
amused and sometimes a bit indignant at a tone too often 
adopted by some ministers addicted to pacifist principles, — 
which seems to imply that the people who do not share __ 
their way of thinking are apostate Christians or truculent 
militarists or somehow false to their best ideals. ‘= . ae 

On the whole, may it not justly be said that freedom of 
speech, be it ministerial or academic freedom, is rightly 
and inevitably subject to certain limitations which may 
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limitations not unlike those which the manners of a gen 
man impose upon personal freedom in social interco 
In times of peace it is not permitted us to utter in 
anything and everything that we may think. I 
seeks to scatter anarchical or immoral ideas by 
mouth or by’means of tract and circular he can be 
and punished. In-time of war the people are more 
usually sensitive and the toleration of opini 
calculated to give aid and comfort to 
ceases to be possible. Men cannot be 


m, implies and i certain res iting ob 
| minister’s words and acts inevitably affec 
d influence of his church. ‘That fact m 


much they may have the approval of his own 

ent and conscience, will unfavorably affect the in- 
ion for whose welfare he is responsible. 
‘The defence of free churches against the abuse of their 
_- liberty on the part of ministers is to be found in the nor- 
mal sense of duty and honor which obtains among the 
‘ministers. ‘There is inevitably a measure of tragedy in 
some of the separations that have taken place, but in 
most instances Unitarians may take legitimate pride in 
_ the way in which both parishes and 
aa 2 — SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 


. Current Copics. 


_ A NEw page was written into the history of the war on 
Friday, December 7, when the United States Congress, 
__with one dissenting vote, passed a declaration of war 
against Austria-Hungary on the lines indicated by the 
President in his message earlier in the week. In the 
course of the debate vigorous demands were made to 
; broaden the action of the National Legislature by in- 
cluding Bulgaria and Turkey in the declaration. In 
the end, however, the President’s view that the time had 
come for ranging these two countries among the enemies 
of the American people prevailed. Throughout the 
country the comments of the press on the declaration of 
hostilities against the Dual Monarchy was welcomed as a 
definition of a situation which was anomalous and which 
complicated the problem of the Government of the United 
States by placing Austria-Hungary in a position of ad- 
__- vantage to continue her operations against a front whereon 
the endeavors of the American army are co-ordinated 
-_-with those of France and Great Britain, while avoiding 
the counter-results of such a position to herself. 
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- CONFIDENT predictions were current at Washington at 
the beginning of the week that a declaration of war 
against Bulgaria and Turkey, to include the last two re- 
maining Powers ranged with the Central group, is one of 

the inevitable events of the future. Energetic efforts are 
- being made, however, to exclude Bulgaria from the ex- 
tension of the list of nations at war with the United 
States. It is pointed out, by such leaders as Chairman 
Flood, of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, that 
Bulgaria stands somewhat apart from its allies on some 
of the important issues underlying the war, that Bulgaria 
_ has no navy and therefore cannot be guilty of the vio- 
lations of maritime law which have contributed to the 
rupture between the United States and Germany, and 
the extreme reluctance of Bulgaria even to break 
ions with its traditional friend, the United States, 
een repeatedly emphasized by the Bulgarian minister, 
Stephen Panaretoff, who with the staff of the legation 
ll in Washington as the representative of a friendly 
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cidental perils of a state of war was indi- 
ic emphasis on Thursday of last week, 
of the city of Halifax, the main military 
. was destroyed by an explosion which 
sion between a French munitions 
>, and a Norwegian steamship, the 
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he explosion was responsible 
heavy list of fatalities, estimated last — 


Monday at about 4,000 men, women, and children. One of — 


the results of the disaster was the temporary disorganiza- 
tion of the vast transportation system of the principal 
entrepot for' military supplies on British-American soil for 
the transmission of American and Canadian war supplies 
to Great Britain and France. The appalling incident 
stimulated organized efforts on this side of the line to 
prevent the duplication of such disasters at American 
seaports, especially at New York, where vast quantities 
of explosives are constantly kept on hand awaiting ship- 
ment. 
&* 


_ One of the striking military events of the week was 
the taking of Jerusalem by the British forces under 
the command of Gen. Allenby, which was announced 
officially last Monday. Thus a British commander 
succeeded in an enterprise which had baffled the energies 
of another English commander, King Richard Coeur de 
Lion, nine centuries earlier. To the Jews all over the 
world the event carried a thrill even more intense than that 
which set the hearts of the Christian world to beating faster. 
The taking of Jerusalem by Gen. Allenby took place 
only a few weeks after the British Government had fur- 
nished hopes for the restoration of Zion by announcing its 


readiness to support the efforts which have been made ~ 


in Jewish quarters for the establishment of a modern 
Jewish commonwealth in the region which is directly 
associated with the past of the Jewish race. The Zionist 
organization has based plans for constructive action on 
this assurance by the British Government. Material re- 
sources on an adequate scale are available for the 
furtherance of the project made possible by the British 
victories in the Holy Land. 


* 


WuiIL# the Russian and the German plenipotentiaries 
were arranging the details of an armistice at the beginning 
of the week, events in Russia were pointing to the possible 
fall from power of the Bolshevik organization which made 
those negotiations possible. Gen. Kaledine, the hetman 
or chief of the Don Cossacks, with Gen. Korniloff, the 
author of the recent abortive coup d’état, was developing 
a power in Southern Russia and in other regions which 
seemed to menace the régime at Petrograd. The impor- 
tance of the new movement lay in the fact that it had the 
backing of practically all the conservative and con- 
servative-radical forces in Russia, including such ap- 
parently irreconcilable elements as the Imperialists and 
the social democrats. Kaledine, who has consistently 
declined to recognize the authority of the Bolshevik 
cabinet, is already in control of the richest and most 
productive part of agricultural Russia, the Ukraine and 
the basin of the Don. In addition, he was extending 
his control to the Siberian region, where a separatist 
movement has been in progress for several weeks past. 


* 


‘Tue practical abandonment of military operations by 
Russia is pointed out by Entente military experts at the 


_ beginning of the week as the prelude to momentous events 


on the western and Italian fronts. The general expecta- 
tion of a notable revival of German striking power in the 
west, as a result of the collapse of Russian pressure in the 
east, was called impressively to the attention of the 
American people by Secretary of War Baker in his weekly 
analysis of the military situation, issued last Monday. 
Mr. Baker, after citing the evidences of an increase in 
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German forces on the west front, as indicated by the re- 


verses which the British have suffered before Cambrai in 
the past fortnight, expressed the conviction, evidently 
shared by the British, French, and Italian war offices, that 
Germany is now;organizing the greatest movement which 
she has attempted since the beginning of the war, and that 
the resources of the Entente will be tested to the utmost 
by the new offensive which the Germans are planning on 
every front except the Russian. The Secretary of War 
employed the situation as text for a plea for greater 
efforts than ever before by the American people. 


Brevities. 


In Russia to-day only chaos seems permanent. 


Steel, celluloid, and amber knitting-needles are busy on 
all sides. ‘he few who knit with gold needles are mainly 
those who have passed their golden wedding day, and 
they are entitled to the honor and fun of it. They have 
been knitting a long time. 


Owing to the fact that the Taft resolution, voted: by 
the Montreal Conference, was printed with slight dif- 
ferences in different papers, there has been some doubt 
expressed as to its exact wording. We think there has 
been no doubt, however, as to its exact meaning. 


In another column a vigorous descriptive passage 
from Dallas Lore Sharp is served up as poetry. It is 
an interesting experiment, but we are glad that Prof. 
Sharp realizes the possibilities and dignity of prose and 
does not chop it up with a superabundance of capital 
letters. 


The Halifax disaster is proving again that mankind is 
one in spirit and that the woes of the stricken city have 
made the hearts of strangers ache with sympathy. 
Hands have been quickly outstretched in the outpouring 
of ready help. Never before have the bitter tragedies 
possible in civilized communities been brought home to 
so many people as in the last three years. 


Letters to the Editor. 


The Greeting of French Protestants. 


To the Editor-of the Christian Register:— 


Recollections of a memorable week in Paris in the month 
of July, 1913, during the sessions of the sixth International 
Congress of Religious Progress, in which many of your 
readers took part, are kindled by the receipt of a recent 
number of the Revue Chrétienne, edited by Rev. John 
Viénot, pastor of the ancient Church of the Oratoire. 
Mr. Viénot, now serving at the front, was the general 
secretary of the Paris committee of the Congress and had 
an active part in the arrangement of its meetings and in 
extending hospitality to the American delegates. The 
occasion gave an opportunity for the visitors to meet 
many of the active workers among the French liberal 
Protestants and to gain a high respect and warm personal 
tegard for those who are upholding the cause of free 
Christianity in the land of the Huguenots. 

This issue of Mr. Viénot’s magazine contains a greeting 
from the French Protestants to the United States, pub- 
lished in Paris soon after our entry into the war, but I 
do not know that it has appeared in print in this country. 
In the accompanying translation I have tried to preserve 
something of the beauty of diction of the gree as well 


French words, but much is inevitabl 


has a hard task. ii] a 


as the” eloquence HER asi of 


in the p 
So beautifully does the French language adapt its 
the expression of the deeper emotions that the ee 


“The Comité protestant de propagande francaise, at its ; 
meeting of April 11, 1917, has hailed with emotion the 
decision of the government and of the people of the United _ 
States. The sons of the Huguenots send a fraternal mes- 
sage to that great people who have, like themselves, the - 
Gospel as the basis of their faith and the charter of their — 
liberty. As Frenchmen, they welcome with joy the en- — 
trance into the struggle of the noble and powerful nation 
which will associate all the free men in the entire world 
for the liberation of all the oppressed. They salute the 
unforgettable words of President Wilson, heir of Franklin, 
of Washington, and of Lincoln, giving to the world the 
declaration of rights of the peoples, throwing the light of 
a new day upon the horrible mélée, showing the near and 
happy coronation of the sacrifices offered to the cause of 
justice and humanity. ' 

“The French Protestants ask of God that the union 
between the two great republics, sealed in the present 
conflict, may become each day closer, in view of the recon- 
structions and peaceful conquests of a new era. The 
French Protestant Committee loves to think that its rela- 
tions with the United States have served and will serve 
usefully this work of union and of fraternity.” 


This was signed for the absent president by M. io 


professor at the Sorbonne. 


FRANK H. Burt. 
NEwrTon, Mass. Shel 


Che General Conference. 
Address to ate Churches. 


The twenty-seventh session of the General Conference 
of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches was held in 
Montreal, Canada, September 25-28. It was a remark- 
able series.of meetings. In many respects as a Conference 
it was quite unusual. It was unusual on the surface, and 
not less so in the deeps of feeling that were stirred and tite 
unanimity of sentiment that became expressed. 

For one thing, it was the first Conference that was ever 
held outside of the United States. When a change was ; 
made in the name of the Conference several years ago, ‘ 
and instead of being the National Conference it became ~ 
the General Conference, the consideration of our sister 
churches in Canada was what prompted the more inclusive ~ 
title. ‘These churches had met with us for many years, ’ 
but it was a tribute to their growing strength and in- 
creasing membership that in name as well as fact we came 
to recognize their kinship. It was natural, therefore, 
that in time we should go to them and accept their hospi- 
tality. Such a step had been long prepared for set ia 
prophesied. a 
Many years ago, when Saratoga ceased to be the ac Ra 
cepted place for meetings, the persuasion grew that 
sessions should be held where a local impression coul ; 
made. ‘Thus we met in Washington, i in Buffalo, in 
delphia, and elsewhere. In 1907, as chairman of 
Council, I urged that a movement should be made ¢ 
West. We came together in Chicago. After that, w 
took courage and stepped across the conti 


success, and so was the prdlinaenltey 
Canadian sine es which- — ‘up tot. é 


All things pointed, therefore, to Canada in 1917, and 
if to Canada, then to Montreal. And what a time it was 
for Americans of vision and fraternal instincts to pay a 
visit to their sister nation at the north! We had long been 
friends and neighbors, but at length we had become 
allies. Canada had suffered, and we had come to enter 

into her sufferings. Shoulder to shoulder we had been 
brought to stand together in the most colossal struggle 
of all history. 

‘Moreover, in addition to all else, there was a centennial 

i anniversary to be celebrated. The two countries had 

been at peace for a hundred years. By a mutual agree- 

ment for a limitation of armaments, entered into in 1817, 
| the two peoples had lived together for a century without 

_. war. It was an achievement well worthy of being cele- 

| brated. 

The choice of Montreal therefore as the place of meet- 
ing was most fortunate. The year was the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the oldest church in Canada, the 
Church of the Messiah, in whose beautiful edifice many 
of our meetings were held. To commemorate these 
events, and to remain a lasting memorial of our visit, 

a beautiful bronze tablet, the gift of representatives of 

our churches, was unveiled in the Church of the Messiah. 

None the less it would be too much to assert that the 

Conference made the most of this singular coincidence 

of circumstances. That it entered into its evident 
promise of a league of nations for keeping the peace in 
future was not always clear. Our constituency, however, 
took the occasion to put itself, “by an overwhelming 
vote, squarely and emphatically behind the National 
Administration,’ in the conduct of the war. More- 
/ over, an opportunity was given our people to show in 
a very marked degree their power of restraint and their 
spirit of good-will. Fellowship was the word of the hour, 

and freedom of speech a right that was respected. 

Matters of great importance were considered and 
discussed at various of the sessions. Among these 
matters was the Christian Register. For many years the 
Christian Register has been conducted at a loss as a 
private enterprise. The time has come when it seems 
best that the denomination should itself become respon- 
sible for its publication not only that the deficit may be 
more widely distributed but that its circulation and 
influence may be largely increased. It is proposed 
therefore that the property be transferred, free of all 
financial obligations and incumbrances, to a Board of 
Trustees already appointed by the General Conference, 
the American Unitarian Association, and the Christian 

| Register Association, who shall continue the publication 

in the interests of the denomination, and it is much to 
be hoped that the Register, in the days to come, will go 
forward with a stronger constituency than ever in the 


ast. : 
| One of the things most likely to result from this war 
is a development of fellowship among the churches. Bar- 


riers are likely to be broken down. Sects will probably 
come together. Such a development was emphasized 
by the fact that the opening meeting with the sermon 
__was held in the great Methodist Church of Montreal,— 
_ $t. James’ Church,—which seats several thousand people. 
‘This act of interdenominational hospitality on the part of 
the Methodists was a surprise to many people in Montreal, 
and I was told by cad that a few years ago it would 
have been quite impossible. 
-* EN oateronce o our history had ever been held be- 
fore in a time when the nation was at war. Let us hope 
that none will ever be held again under such tragic circum- 
caine es. ‘The Conference, it will be remembered by those 
» familiar with its history, grew out of the sentiments 
y which resulted from the Civil War. ‘The spirit 
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of union which that war developed, and the need of 
co-operative action which it emphasized, inspired our 
independent churches to come together for common 
counsel and mutual helpfulness, in 1865. Let us hope that 
this greater war may have a like effect. As Christian 
churches, we should look forward to the time when peace 
not only is restored, but replaced upon firmer foundations 
than ever in the past. A mighty promise lies before us 
as a people. If we are true to higher principles and 
to glorious prophecies, we can do much to assure the 
enduring peace and progress of mankind through a world- 
wide league of nations which shall mean a United States 
of the World. 

In the mean time, we have, with other religious organi- 
zations in the world, a heavy burden to bear, and a clouded 
future to face. What the ultimate influence on religion 
of this world-war is to be, none of us can say. ‘There are 
those who think Christianity discredited and religion 
itself disgraced. Others believe that a new confidence in 
spiritual things is certain to ensue. For my own part, 
I believe that the churches must lay hold more firmly 
than ever on the deep things of the spirit. We have had 
forced home upon us a clearer understanding of the 
mystery which lies at the heart of the Christian faith. 
What we have come to read anew is not the Jesus of the 
Beatitudes, nor yet the Jesus of the two great Com- 
mandments, teaching love to God and love to man; but 
we have come to see in a new and higher light the signifi- 
cance of him who hung upon the cross and suffered for 
the sins of men. 

PAUL REVERE FROTHINGHAM, 
Chairman of the Council. 


Resolutions Accepted by the General Conference,— 
Montreal, Canada, Sept. 25-28, 1917. 


Resolved, That it is the sense of this Unitarian Conference that 
this war must be carried to a successful issue to stamp out militarism 
in the world; that we as the Unitarian body approve the measure 
of President Wilson and Congress to carry on this war, restrictive 
as they may be; and that these resolutions be sent as expressive 
of the sentiments of this body to President Wilson, the Governor 
General of Canada, and the Prime Minister of Canada. 


Whereas the General Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian 
Churches meets for the first time on Canadian soil, and our hearts 
and minds are stirred by the common purposes and aspirations which 
bind these two great democratic peoples together; and 

Whereas we recognize that the bond between the United States 
and Canada, to endure, must be spiritual in its nature; and 

Whereas we are brought by this occasion to a high sense of the 
mission of the liberal faith to make its contribution to the life of 
the North American continent, and that to-day an unparalleled 
opportunity for free religion exists in Canada by reason of its 
heightened national consciousness in this time of stress and sacrifice; 
and 

Whereas we feel a deepened responsibility toward the free churches 
of Canada, and recognize that the work we are seeking to do through 
them should be worthy of our opportunity and theirs; and 

Whereas we feel that this Montreal meeting should be signalized 
by some special action to this end,— 

Resolved, That this General Conference empower its incoming 
Council to appoint a special Commission to investigate the rela- 
tions between the Unitarian churches of the United States and 
those of Canada, to suggest a policy fitly symbolizing the relation of 
this Conference to the spiritual needs of our fellow-workers in 
Canada, that this Commission submit a plan for the creation of a 
special department of Canadian Missions, and report its suggestions 
to be acted upon at the next meeting of the General Conference. 


Resolved, That the Committee on Maintenance of Canadian 
Churches of this Conference be continued at least until close of the 


war. 


Whereas, in response to the request made by Mr. Herbert Hoover 
that the churches in the United States should co-operate with the 
work of the United States Food Administration in husbanding the 
resources of the country, a commission has been appointed to rep- 
resent the Unitarian churches, consisting of the following members, 
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spulenty Wilder Foote, 22 Highland St., Cambsidge” Dienee 


Hugh M. Landon, Esq., Indianapolis, Miss Lucy Lowell, Boston, 
Rev. U. G. B. Pierce, Washington, D.C., Dr. Abby Fox. Rooney, ~ 
Los Angeles, Charles Meigs Schenck, Denver, and William H. Taft, 
New Haven, Conn.; therefore be it ~ 

Resolved, ‘That the General Conference of Unitarian and Other 
Christian ‘Churches commends to the Unitarian churches of the 
United States the fullest measure of co-operation with the Govern- 
ment agencies which are striving to conserve the food supplies of the 
United States, and with the Commission already appointed to rep- 
resent us in this matter. The sufferings of multitudes of people 
on account of the depletion of the food supply of the world call 
imperatively to us to do all in our power to increase the available 
quantity of food, and to prevent waste and loss, both as a patriotic 
duty and as a service to the hungry and the needy in lands across 
the seas. In full confidence that our churches will recognize arid 
will take up this duty at the present time, we urge that they give a 
cordial and sympathetic hearing to such plans as the Unitarian 
Commission on Food Conservation may lay before them. 


Resolved, That we view with hearty approval the appointment by 
the Unitarian Service Pension Society, the Society for Ministerial 
Relief, and the American Unitarian Association of a Joint Commit- 
tee to increase our Pension and Relief Funds; and we hope and 
believe that both our individual contributors and our churches will 
co-operate so generously with the plans which this Joint Committee 
is formulating that our Pension and Relief Funds shall have endow- 
ments sufficient to maintain the self-respect of our denomination, 
add to the stability of its working forces, and meet the pressing 
needs of those ministers, and their widows, who are so often left 
almost destitute in their declining years. 

A collection shall be taken up among the delegates at each Con- 
ference, to which others may contribute, and a permanent Finance 
Committee appointed to raise by solicitations among the churches 
such funds as may be necessary to carry on the work of the Con- 
ference. 


Resolved, that the General Conference of Unitarian and Other 
Christian Churches at its Biennial Session in Montreal in 1917 
urges each church of the Conference to establish a Home Depart- 
ment which shall study the problem and make religious education 
in the home, as far as possible, effective. 


Resolved, That the Conference empowers the Fellowship Com- 
mittees at their discretion to require of applicants for commenda- 
tion to our churches a course of reading which shall acquaint the 
applicants with the origin, development, and aims of. the liberal 
faith 


Resolved, That the General Conference empowers and instructs 
the Executive Committee of the Fellowship Committee to prepare 
and publish a pamphlet briefly setting forth the history and present 
organization of the Unitarian Church. 


Resolved, That the President of the Conference appoint a com- 
mission of seven members which shall include the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Fellowship Committee to determine such a course of 
reading. 


Resolved, That the Conference has heard with pleasure of the 
action of the Directors of the American Unitarian Association in 
appointing a commission to arrange for the celebration by and in 
the Unitarian churches of the Tercentenary of the Landing of the 
Pilgrims at Plymouth, and that the Conference further commends 
the purpose of the Commission to make a nation-wide proclama- 
tion of the Pilgrim principles; to promote closer sympathy and 
fellowship among the churches that, in the Pilgrim spirit, affirm 
democratic principles in the organization of church and state; and 
to gather an International Council at Plymouth in 1920 for uniting 
in reconciling and co-operative work the forces in every land that 
make for freedom and brotherhood. 


Whereas the stockholders of the Christian Register Association by 
resolution adopted Sept. 12, 1917, have offered to transfer the 
Christian Register, free and clear of debt, to seven trustees, to hold 
the same in trust for the Unitarian denomination, and to continue 
the publication of the same in the interest of the denomination; and 

Whereas said stockholders have requested the Conference to 
appoint two representatives, who with two from the American 
Unitarian Association and two from the Christian Register Associa- 
tion, shall constitute a committee of six with power to appoint and 
charged with the duty of appointing said board of seven trustees 
for the purpose aforesaid,—therefore be it 

Resolved, That this Conference recognize the generous spirit which 
prompted this offer by the Christian Register Association, and that 
the president of this Conference is hereby authorized and directed 
to appoint two representatives from this Conference to serve on 
said committee of six. By 


Bot hie pub isher ba ae 
- Ellis, has s completed fifty 


Register as a Unitarian church paper,— 
Be it resolved, That the Conference deems this meeting ae sy a 
fitting occasion ‘for the expression of its affection for Mr. Ellis efi: 
of its profound appreciation of the unfailing devotion which he has — 
always shown to the welfare and interests of the denomination. 


Resolved, That the General Conference hereby records its deep 

sense of gratitude for the devoted service rendered to our cause by 
Mrs. Emma Endicott Marean, for some twenty years assistant 
editor and editor of our religious weekly, the Christian Register. +s 
Under Mrs. Marean’s guidance the Register has amply maintained — 
its foremost place in the ranks of American religious journalism. 
Whatever future growth and expansion of influence may come to — 
it can only rest upon the high accomplishment in which her part. 
has been so indispensable yet so self-effacing. 


pals 


Resolved, That this Conference extends affectionate eens and 
all good wishes to the Rev. George Batchelor, D.D., of Cambridge, 
Mass., in grateful remembrance of his long and devoted service in 
earlier years as Secretary of the General Conference and a member 
of the Council, later as Secretary of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation and editor of the Christian Register. _ 


Resolved, That this General Conference elect by ballot at each 
meeting of the Conference a nominating committee of seven mem- 
bers to prepare a list of officers to_be submitted at the next meeting 
of the Conference. The nominating committee shall also submit 
a list of seven names for a nominating committee to serve for the 
ensuing two years. 


» 
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Resolved, That at its first session, after this meeting of the Con- 
ference, the newly-elected Council shall appoint a nominating com- — 
mittee of seven members to report at the next meeting. This 
committee shall nominate officers and a nominating Co 
to be balloted upon at that next meeting in 1919. 


Resolved, That in the Rules of the Unitarian Fellowship Commit- 

tees, rule six under “Executive Committee’? be amended by chang- 

ing the word “or” to “and” in line eight, so the clause will read, - 
“‘and who are accredited under these rules.” rt 


Resolved, That this General Conference extends to the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association its hearty greetings. United in 
the principles of our liberal faith and now united in arms for democ- — 
racy and the lasting peace of the world, we give ourselves to our > 
common task, till peace shall be attained. ‘ 


To Joseph Ferencz, Bishop of the Unitarian Church of Hungary:— . 

The representatives of the Unitarian Churches of the United 
States of America and of the Dominion of Canada, assembled in 
Montreal for their Biennial Conference, send greetings of solicitous — 
regard and good-will to our Unitarian brethren in Hungary. 

Believing that the sacred principles for which you have long 
sacrificed, principles which are our guiding stars, still bind us to- 
gether, we send our faithful assurance that our grievances against 
the Governments of Central Europe have not weakened our affec- 73 
tion for you. - yi 

Pray, therefore, with us for a peace founded upon justice and 
truth, freedom and love, which shall join together the nations of 
the earth i in the bonds of fraternal fellowship. tS eee : 

Resolved, That this Conference hereby expresses its deep appre-_ kita 
ciation of the cordial hospitality and generous welcome accorded to™ 
its members by the Church of the Messiah of Montreal, and ex- 
tends to that church congratulations on the completion of seventy- 
five years of vigorous life and sincere good wishes for a Prosperpuay. 
future of ever-increasing usefulness and inspiration in this com- 
munity. 7 + . ; 


fellowship, the see thanks cr the et Unitarian Conf fe 
be extended to St. _James’ Methodist Church Ce its pastor, 


the opening service of the Conference. 


Resolved, That the Conference expresses i 
able and efficient manner in which Rev. W. F. ge 
the office of Secretary; that the success of this Confe 
as of many previous ones has been due in very large 
Mr. Greenman’s attention to details and bu inesslike | 
Conference problems. Hi iu. 


Jeanne d’Arc. 


ELIZABETH REYNARD. 


Through the dark a white light as of stars 
And a voice on the windy night calling; 
In her hand was a sword, and the bars 
Of her helmet were raised. ‘The light falling 
On armor and steed showed the Maid, 
And behind rode a great cavalcade. 


In the blur of the trench’s half-light, 

In the dread of an hour that was passing, 
On the mystical wings of the night 

While the enemy cannon were massing 
And dawn promised death, like a flame 
She rode by; the men whispered her name. 


Leaped alive in stout hearts overflowing; 
We were hers to the valley of death; 

We shall fight, we shall follow her, knowing 
On the trails where her white horses prance 
Ride the glory and spirit of France. 


And the France that is breath of our breath 


A World Partnership of Nations. 


R. L. BRIDGMAN. ~ 


President Wilson’s message to Congress on December 

4 had a wonderfully prophetic expression. It is worthy 

of taking from its surroundings and holding up in the 

sight of all the world for its statement of the sure devel- 

:. opment of the World State, the coming political unity of 

) all mankind. Speaking of the possibility that the German 

| people, after the war, might still be under their present 
} rulers, he added :— 

“It might be impossible to admit them to the partner- 
ship of nations which must henceforth guarantee the 
world’s peace. That partnership must be a partnership 
of peoples, not a mere partnership of governments.” 

Another sentence of the President’s which bears di- 
rectly upon this point is this :— 

-“Autocracy must first be shown the utter futility of 
its claims to power or leadership in the modern world.” 

Does the world realize, do the people of the United 
States realize, the velocity of the evolution toward the 
true World State? In 1915 the Massachusetts legislature 
| adopted a resolution and sent it to Congress asking our 
: national legislators to make a declaration in substance 
as follows :— 


“The United States of America affirms the political 
unity of all mankind. 

“Tt affirms the supremacy of world sovereignty over 
| national sovereignty. 

“It promises loyal obedience to that sovereignty. 

“It believes that the time has come for the organiza- 
tion of the World Government, with legislative, judicial, 
and executive departments. 

“Tt invites all nations to join with it in the establish- 

ment of that government.” 


President Wilson, in another sentence of the same mes- 
sage, pictured vividly the rapid growth of public sen- 
_ timent toward the ideal expressed in the Massachusetts 

resolutions. Read his winged words:— 

“Vou catch, with me, the voices of humanity which are 
in the air. They grow daily more audible, more articu- 
late, more persuasive, and they come from the hearts of 
men everywhere. 
end in vindictive action of any kind.” 
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nations. See the momentous world opportunity which 
stands waiting to be seized by the minds and hearts big 
enough to grasp it and by the hands strong enough to 
direct it to its imperative, beneficent end. In the very 
isstie of the daily papers which contained the message of 
President Wilson in full was mention of the allied confer- 
ence at Paris for the sake of accomplishing unity of mili- 
tary action on all the fighting fronts. It has been found 
disastrous to continue under the former lack of system. 
As Germany is the one head of all the fighting Central 
Powers and their allies, so the Entente Allies must develop 
some sort of single head to offset the wonderful military 
efficiency of Germany which has been possible solely 
because of its unity of management of the war. 

But see what this proposed military unity of the Entente 
Allies really means. Higher than the military power 
must always be the civil power of any nation if it is to 
continue a civilized and progressive people. Where the 
army dominates the civil power, there is a military des- 
potism such as is intolerable in the present stage of civili- 
zation. Even Germany nominally has lived under a 
civil power supreme over the military. Hence the mili- 
tary conference at Paris really means that the civil 
governments back of the armed forces in Europe on the 
side of the Entente Allies are acting in unity. For the 
time being, there is a civil union of these numerous na- 
tions. 

It is true that this union is vague and does not come to 
the front in comparison with the military. But the union 
is none the less there, even though it is formless and voice- 
less, even though it does not yet take shape as a propo- 
sition for the co-operation of the state departments or 
the adoption of a Declaration of Rights and a form of 
constitution for the official administration of the business 
of these United Nations. 

This military conference for the working unity of the 
nations has apparently the cordial approval of the na- 
tions which are represented in the conference. Certainly 
President Wilson approves it. There has been no dis- 
sent of consequence on the part of the press or people of 
the United States, as far as the daily news shows. This 
proves that the peoples of these several nations approve 
the conference. Really, the peoples are themselves co- 
operating through their official military representatives. 

But the nations which are represented in the conference, 
plus others which sympathize with them, include nearly 
all of the world besides the Central Powers. Here is 
practically, with the exception of Germany and its allies, 
the civil body politic of the world. It is beginning to 
act together. It is true that there has not been any such 
call as was sent out for the Hague conferences of 1899 
and of 1907, or for other notable international confer- 
ences which have resulted in joint legislative action by 
the nations in at least sixteen instances and in the crea- 
tion of world executive departments in at least nine 
instances. But, none the less, there is a drawing to- 
gether of the nations in civil unity back of their formal 
military unity which may become the basis of momen- 
tous future action for the beginning of the formal exist- 
ence of the World State, with a strong World Govern- 
ment, including legislative, judicial, and executive de- 
partments, in which every nation on earth, in due time, 
will find its place, to the unspeakable advantage of every 
nation and the unbroken peace of all mankind for all 
ages to come. t Da 

It seems quite possible, if the present world crisis is. 
utilized to its full capacity, that the desired military unity 
of the Entente Powers will be the beginning of the world 
army upon which the world government must rely for its 
existence. In the very nature of earthly relations, gov- 
ernments must have physical force behind them suffi- 
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cient to enable them to overcome internal and external 
enemies. Likewise it is equally necessary for the World 
State to have at its disposal sufficient military force to 
enable it to maintain itself against all enemies. With 
this military force already in hand, backed by the civil 
governments of the participating nations, as is the case 
even now regarding the Paris military conference, there 
is a solid basis upon which the civil governments of the 
several nations can rely in their purpose to become one 
single government, the civil representative, organ, and 
administrator of the World State. 

It is a vital element in this progress to build on the 
right foundation. ‘That foundation is nothing short of 
the existing unity of mankind. Our problem is not to 
create the unity, but to organize the unity which already 
exists. Here is no plan for any sort of league or feder- 
ation, for such terms imply an option on the part of any 
nation to come in or stay out as it pleases. In truth, 
every nation is already in the world unity because it was 
created in it and cannot get out if it would. In the mat- 
ter of organization, the question regarding every nation 
is whether it is qualified for a share in the administration, 
just as the question regarding suffrage is whether a 
person has qualifications for exercising political power. 
Whether one is a voter or not, all are equally entitled to 
protection of the laws and full rights with every other. 

Hence peoples under autocracies, disqualified for the 
World State, may be excluded from a share in the man- 
agement till their disqualification is removed. But they 
are already in the world body and always will be in. 
These truths involve vital points about sovereignties, the 
right of coercion, and the regulation of relations. But 
nothing annuls the fundamental principles of world 
unity. Events point to the urgency of action to realize 
the World State, and President Wilson has done much 
to help educate all the world to face successfully its present 
sublime crisis. 

It would be especially fitting for the United States to 
lead in the formal movement for the organization of the 
World State. We are the greatest democracy in the 
world, and the World State cannot be other than a democ- 
racy. Autocracy is hostile, in its very nature, to the 
organized union of all the nations as a single political 
body. More than that, there is a parallelism between 
our States under national sovereignty and the nations 
under world sovereignty which makes our people more 
familiar with the principles of world union and more 
adept in the administration of government under those 
principles than obtains in the case of any other people 
on earth. We have had more practice in this line than 
any other nation. We have passed through our old 
struggles over the relative domains of state sovereignty 
and national sovereignty, and we realize, as our fathers 
never could comprehend, that state sovereignty is some- 
thing which is permitted to the States severally by the 
people of all the United States and that it does not exist 
of right in itself aside from the rights of the whole. 

Likewise, world sovereignty, in the last analysis, is the 
only absolute sovereignty, and all national sovereignty, 
no matter how stoutly any nation may claim that it is 
absolute, is really subordinate and limited to what the 
world as a whole may decide is best left to national juris- 
diction. ‘That is, there is only one genuine sovereignty, 
that of organized mankind. Whatever jurisdiction exists 
under it for local self-management is a grant by the whole. 
But all these principles will be seen in their own light in 
due time. To-day the mightily encouraging fact is that 
the mind and the heart of mankind are crying out for a 
solution of the world’s war problem and more and more 
me are realizing that the World State is the only possible 
solution. 
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The Good Samaritan. 


MARY B. BOYNTON. 


Wounded and helpless by the trodden path, 
Robbed of its long-sought wealth, my spirit lay, 
While priest and Levite, on the other side, 
With heads averted, hurried on their way. 


All earth seemed dark and hopeless, and the clouds 


Were full of evil I could not define; 


When one in robes of love came unto me, 
Bound up my wounds and strengthened me with wine, 


Showed me Hope’s ladder, set from earth to heaven, 
Showed me forgiveness, shining as a star, 

Lifted my downcast spirit from the earth 

To heights where life seems infinite and far. 


Father, we thank Thee for these human souls 
Which help to guide us to Thy perfect day, 
Where all are strong, and none in selfishness 
Forget Thy will and hurry on their way. 


Militant America and Jesus Christ.* 
PAUL REVERE FROTHINGHAM. 


The book by Abraham Mitrie Rihbany with the title 
given above was needed. It will do much good, and clear 
up not a little misunderstanding. We should like to 
commend it to Mr. Creel. It ought to be included in the 
War Information Series, and circulated far and wide by 
the Committee on Public Information. 

We Americans are a peace-loving people. It was be- 
cause we loved peace that we hesitated and held back so 
long, before casting in our lot with the Allies. I have 
heard that hesitation attributed to national selfishness. 
It has been said that America waited and put off the great 
decision because of the desire to reap the commercial 
benefits of neutrality, and saw an opportunity to grow 
rich while other nations became impoverished. ‘There 
could be no greater slander. America waited long be- 
cause war, to the great majority of her citizens, appeared 
a last resort; nor can there be the slightest doubt that 
many of our people are still troubled by the thought that 
war is inconsistent with the teachings of Jesus. There 
are those whose consciences are still uneasy upon this 
point. They wonder if it is possible to remain a disciple 
after being clothed in khaki. 

Mr. Rihbany meets these mental difficulties. He shows 
—as no one could be better fitted to show—the mistake 
of thinking that Jesus was either a helpless pacifist or a 
slave of non-resistance. He writes with authority, and 
his words are winged with conviction. It is a little book, 
but it is full of meat. The author makes it clear that 
the Master’s own life was one long battle against evil 
influences. Jesus neither believed in the principle of 
compromising with forces antagonistic to the good nor 
did he practise such a principle. His attitude toward 
the forces of evil was not the attitude of peace at any 
price. He neither counselled non-resistance nor encour- 
aged slavish submission. His attitude was rather that 
of manly resistance. * 

There are passages in this book of exceptional power, 
which are pertinent to present-day conditions. One such 
passage is that on page 27, beginning: ‘Teacher, what 
thinkest thou? A great terror is upon us. A mighty 


nation lusting for world-dominion has come forth to 
For a whole generation her Gov- 
ernment has been shaping the minds of her citizens to fit _ 
For a whole generation she has been beat- 


battle and to conquer. 


this purpose. 
* Mrcrrant America ANDJJesus Curist. | By,Abraham Mitrie Rihbany. Bost 
Houghton Miffiin ester i : ; we 
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_ ing the ploughshares into cannon, and the pruning-hooks 
into rifles and bayonets. ... If she realizes her dream of 
empire she will put the whole world for generations to 
come under the iron heel of autocratic rule. ‘Teacher, 
what thinkest thou? Is it lawful for us to rise and resist 
the aggression of this mighty power by force of arms, or 
covet bondage for ourselves and our children?” 

_ Another passage which throbs with passion and is born 
of insight is that in which the Kaiser is likened to Herod 
sending his emissaries to the Master. But the book should 
be read as a whole, and pondered well. It answers ques- 
tions that are perplexing many people, and it is happily 
avin “to the soldiers of democracy on every battle- 


Taking It Standing. 


She had had a letter from her only son that morning. 
It was the sort of letter which ought to make any mother’s 
heart leap with pride. But it was such startling news 
that pride was instantly overcome by fear. 

“Mother Dear,—I want to enlist. I know you were 
glad I wasn’t called in this first conscription—and 1 
thought I was glad. Somehow, after a little, I wasn’t. 
I’ve been going round feeling like a sneak. Every time 
anybody congratulates me on having escaped I wish to 
heavens I hadn’t. But now—I’m glad I did, so I can do 
the thing myself. I hope this won’t break you all up. 
You don’t want me to go on feeling like a sneak, do you? 
I don’t think it’s good for a fellow to feel that way. 
Maybe it’s not good for his country either. Please write 
at once and tell me how you feel. 

“Lots of love, 
e ‘tT OMon 


The first letter she wrote in answer to this began in 
this way :— 
| “Dearest Tom,—I certainly want you to do what is 
right—but I am not at all sure that it is right—in your 
case. You have never been remarkably strong, though 
| I think perhaps you are as well as the average young man 
; who spends his hours behind an office desk. Then, I 
: remember how, as a boy, you dreaded the sound of a gun. 
: Do you think you could bear it to kill men—you, who 


es eee ee eC”), eee ee a 
\ “ 


cried your heart out over a dead bird? Oh, do think 
twice about this thing’”— 


} Then she remembered that he must have thought twice, 
: ten times, a hundred times, before he came to this deci- 
j sion. She tore up the letter and began another :-— 

“T don’t know what to say to you. Of course I want 
F you to do what is right. I wish your father were alive 
—the responsibility is so heavy for me. If you should 
enlist, do you suppose you could get a position where you 
wouldn’t have to go to the actual front? Just as useful a 
position, but where I needn’t feel that your life was in 
danger every hour. I don’t know how I could bear that. 
2 


But she didn’t like the look of it. After long thought 
she started another sheet :— 

“T have tried to write to you in a way that would influ- 
ence you against enlisting, but I am afraid that I ought 
not to do that. I have hoped I might escape the awful 
sactifice of seeing you go to war. But if you feel that it 
is surely your duty, I know I must bear my part. You 
can little imagine what it is to me’’— 


_ At this point she broke down and cried—of course. One 
-ean’t write about one’s awful sacrifices without feeling 
uch worse the moment one sees the words upon paper. 
‘hat’s a fixed psychological law. But by and by she 
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wiped her eyes. She wasn’t a coward, and she felt that 
the words were cowardly. She tried again:— 

“T think it is very brave of you to want to enlist, when 
you still might escape the draft. I want you to do your 
duty. Of course I shall be very anxious and lonely, but 
I know I must do my part. I don’t want you to feel like 
a sneak—though I do think there are others—great strong 
fellows whose mothers are not widows—who could go 
much better than you. But if you feel that you must go, 
I shall not hold you back’ — 


Still it wouldn’t do. Her heart was aching desperately, 
but suddenly she began to think about Tom’s feelings 
when he should read her letter. Those wailing words 
about her loneliness—and her anxiety—and her reluctant 
willingness to do her duty! Was that the way to send her 
boy off, with his heart heavy with fear for her, that she 
couldn’t bear it? Just because she was a woman must 
she pull on a man?—make him feel as badly as she could? 
—make him wonder if he should be doing right if he left 
her? Why couldn’t she put spirit into him, since he had 
so much of his own? If she wrote with a fine courage, if 
she said nothing about what it was going to cost her, 
was there any danger of his thinking she didn’t really 
care? Hardly! 

Once more she began the sheet—and at last she wrote 
as she must write if she would really do her part at bracing 
his manhood:— _ 

“You're the real,thing, and I’m so proud of you I’d like 
to hug you! Of course you don’t want to go on feeling 
like a sneak—and I should feel like one myself if I let you. 
Go ahead and enlist, dear—and I'll enlist with you—‘ for 
the duration of the war,’ as the phrase is.” 


It was the next day that she had her telegram from the 
boy. Hecouldn’t wait to write the words of glowing pride 
in her. As she read it she realized, once for all, that the 
way to face things is to face them standing—not cowering 
—or stooping—or evading, but standing—head up, shoul- 
ders square, eyes front. The blow doesn’t hit so hard that 
way! 


“You are the real thing yourself. Will enlist to-day. 
Love. Tom.” 
—Grace S. Richmond, in Current Opinion. 


Spiritual Life. 


We reap what we sow; but nature has love over and 
above that justice, and gives us shadow and blossom and 
fruit that springs from no planting of ours.—George Eliot. 
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Duty, be it in a small matter or a great, is duty still, 
the command of heaven, the eldest voice of God. And 
it is only they who are faithful in a few things, who will 
be faithful over many things.—Charles Kingsley. 


ad 


Man is the spiritual idea of God, and is therefore eternal, 
incorruptible. The material concept of man which holds 
him as resident in matter and under the domination of 
matter will be destroyed; and as this false concept goes, 
the incorruptible nature of man will be revealed.—Duncan 
Sinclair. 
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I used to think it was great to disregard happiness, to 
press to a high goal, careless, disdainful of it. But now 
I see that there is nothing so great as to be capable of 
happiness,—to pluck it out of each moment, and, what- 
ever happens, to find that one can ride as gay and buoyant 
on the angry, menacing, tumultuous waves of life as on 
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those that glide and glitter under a clear sky; that it is 
not defeat and wretchedness which come out of the storms 
of adversity, but strength and calmness.—Anne Gilchrist. 


* 


We believe that obedience to duty is the way of life, 
and no one can do wrong without suffering. We believe 
in truthfulness, honesty of conduct, integrity of character, 
wise and generous giving, purity of thought and life. We 
believe that no real harm can befall the righteous in life 
or death.—C. F. Dole. 

&* 


All the beauty of the sky and the earth is like the smile 
of God, and a smile shows us the disposition of the person 
just as certainly as any words he can use. One cannot 
sit down in the midst of this loveliness without being 
conscious that it is a Divine Presence that makes it 
lovely.—Henry Ware, Jr. 


A Charge to a People.* 


REV. ALFRED R. HUSSEY. 


An installation is no less a consecration. Just as a 
matriage ceremony ratifies in public a spiritual union 
already consummated, so a service of installation is the 
formal recognition of a spiritual transaction which has 
already taken place. Already the hearts of minister and 
people have begun to be fused together by a bond of com- 
mon affection and mutual obligation, which the rite only 
helps to emphasize and make plain. When your minister 
first came to you and took up his work among you, then 
you took him into your hearts, and made a place for him 
in your lives. ‘Then he was actually installed as minister 
of this congregation. All that remains for you now is to 
employ the present occasion as an hour of solemn dedica- 
tion to that mighty enterprise which you and he together 
have undertaken; and which only you and he, by work- 
ing together, can, by God’s grace, bring to a successful 
_ and triumphant close. 

In the days that are coming, the first enthusiasms which 
mark the beginnings of every new pastorate are sure to 
wear off. The time will come when you and your new 
pastor will settle down together to labor for God’s king- 
dom. When that time comes, I pray you to remember 
that only as you do your part, only as you preserve with 
him a relationship based on mutual forbearance and 
good-will, can his efforts win success. Without you he 
can do nothing. A congregation is likewise society in 
miniature. One of its primary functions is to offer the 
world an example of how men and women can work and 
play, labor and rejoice, suffer and pray together, together 
bearing one another’s burdens, together consecrating 
their wealth and poverty, their privileges and their powers 
to God for the common good. Such is the Christian ideal 
of churchmanship. So long as the cross remains upon 
yonder wall, you are pledged to the support of this ideal. 
The presence of that historic symbol above your altar 
proclaims this congregation as belonging to the Church 
of Christ Universal, which is a fellowship of men and 
women striving to lay down their lives that the world 
about them may have life and have it more abundantly. 

So I charge you, stand by your minister. Hold up his 
hands. Only when the Israelites held up the hands of 
Moses, Israel prevailed; and when they failed to do so, 
the battle went against them. The same thing is true 
of the Christian ministry. In any church, efficient lead- 
ership is conditioned upon loyal co-operation. There- 
fore, at all times, stand behind your pastor. Always, 


* Delivered at the installation of Rev. Charles A. Wing as minister of the First 
Unitarian Church, Baltimore, Md., Tuesday, Nov. 6, 1917. 
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whatever the particular circumstances, give him the price- 
less help which comes from sympathetic comradeship. 
Back him up faithfully, sincerely, in all he undertakes. 
Give him the benefit of every doubt. Make him under- 
stand that his interests are yours, that you are ready, 
nay, eager to follow where he leads. 
for him to seek you out, go to him. Confide in him. 
Volunteer your services. Share with him your hopes. 
Do what you can to convince him that he is leading a 
church all eagerness to follow; that his is a congregation 
of men and women whose hearts are on fire with a passion- 
ate desire for service, seeking not to be ministered unto 
but to minister, and to give all that they have and are, 
even their lives, if the need arises, as a ransom for many. 
Remember that it is a recognized law of hydraulics that 
you cannot run an engine with lukewarm water. 

So, in your work and in your worship, make it your 
business to share your pastor’s visions. Give him the 
magnificent privilege of ministering to a church in earnest, 
a church whose various members, rich and poor, obscure 
and prominent, saints and sinners, are one body,— 

“One equal temper of heroic hearts, strong in will 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield.” 

The church, in these great days, faces a wonderful op- 
portunity. These are momentous times for the minister 
of Jesus Christ. ‘To-day, the world is turning to the church 
for help and guidance, as it has not done for, lo, these 
many years. 

‘“The earth is full of anger, 
The seas are dark with wrath.” 
Across the ocean, might and right, autocracy and democ- 
racy, are locked in a struggle to the death. The whole 
future of civilization is at stake. ‘To us, as a people, has 
come the summons to bear our part in this Armageddon; 
and we have answered as one man. 
“A sudden bugle-called us in the night, 
And woke us from a dream that we had shaped; 
Flinging us sharply up against a fight 
We thought we had escaped.” 

With the crisis has come both a new need for religion 
and the need for a new religion. With one accord, the 
world is turning to its altars for new faith, seeking a clearer 
insight into God’s ways, demanding a more convincing 
explanation of the mystery called life. The church, in 
these times that try men’s souls, can justify her existence 
only by her ability to clarify national ideals, stimulate 
the public conscience, send our soldiers overseas with 
gallant, steadfast hearts, impart to those who go and 
those who stay behind a stronger courage, a firmer readi- 
ness to bear what sufferings may come, a fresh conviction 
of immortality, a stronger hold on God. Such is the 


church’s opportunity to-day. But only that church can 


rise to the opportunity whose members’ hearts are sat- 
urated with a passion for corporate self-sacrifice, conse- 
crated to stand shoulder to shoulder with their chosen 
leader, for the sake of the great aims to be accomplished, 
enduring hardship like good soldiers of Jesus Christ. 
May such be the firm resolves with which you, the men 
and women of this household of faith, now turn and face 
the waiting future! I stand here in this familiar place. 
I look into your faces, knowing something of what is in 
your lives. In vanished years,— 
“‘T have eaten your bread and salt, 
I have drunk your water and wine; 
The deaths ye died I have watched beside, 
And the lives that ye lived were mine.” oF 
‘“What memories rise above the years!” To-night, I 
share the feelings of the mariner who for many a long 
month, in one favorite vessel, has sailed the seas, but for 
whom the time has come when he must leave her for BMS 
other. Shanta upon the shore, he sees her 


Instead of waiting ° 
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weighed, her sails catch the wind, her prow again turned 
oceanward. He knows each mast and spar. Her deck 
for him long was home. But now, another’s hand is on 
her helm. Her destinies are committed to other hands; 
and as, across the broadening waters, blithe shouts come 
to his ears, and the ship begins to draw away, there rises 
in his heart and to his lips one fervent prayer, one cordial 
greeting, “Hail, and farewell!’’ one sincere God-speed! 
LOWELL, Mass. 


Our Unappreciated Poetry. 


ELLEN BURNS SHERMAN. 


Despite the occasional wails from the blind and un- 
grateful, it is a fact that there was never a time in Ameri- 
can history when there was such a diversity of high-grade 
literature written, in every department, as at the present 
day. Not only is there an output of fresh, strong poetry, 
so labelled, on and not on, the market, but it exudes in 
and between the lines of our essays and short stories in 
the magazines and weeklies. Many a paragraph I have 
found, which was pure poetry that might have been 
caught in a free-verse bucket (to borrow a figure from the 
sugar-bushes of Vermont) had the unconscious author 
suspected that such poetic sap was present in his prose. 
Perhaps he did, and heroically resisted the temptation to 
tap his literary maples. In that case, the greater should 
be his honor. 

In this pleasant predicament stands Prof. Dallas Lore 
Sharp, whose article on “The Magical Chance,” in the 
October Aflantic, was so full of poetry that I was curious 
to make an experiment with one particular paragraph to 
discover if the ‘“‘run”’ from it would not be far superior to 
most of the free verse that wears that tag. The result 
given below abundantly justified my expectations and made 
me wonder if Prof. Sharp might not some day be tempted 
to emulate Silas Wegg in his poetical pastimes. Perhaps 
he might take this very paragraph and still further add 
to its rhythmical movement the compelling cadences of 
rhymed verse, so that it would wing itself into the sing- 
ing alcoves of literature. 


May these things be! Meantime, I submit to readers 


the fine-flavored run which I caught in my free-verse 
bucket, exactly as Prof. Sharp wrote it:— 


THE Macicat, CHANCE, 


I have seen the evening come over the city, 
A night deep with darkness 
And wild with a great storm 
Blowing salty from the sea. 
I have watched the streets grow empty, 
Till the shadow feet of Midnight 
Echoed as they passed, 
And all the doors were shut. 
Then I have crept down along the dark wet ways 
That were bleak and steep-cut as cliffs, 
_ Where I have heard the beating 
Of great wings above the roofs, 
The call of wild shrill voices 
Along the craggy covings, 
And the wash and splash of driving rains 
- Aslant the walls; 
I have tasted brine, spume, and spindrift 
On the level of the winds, 
Flying through a city’s streets 
From far at sea,—‘ one-way’ streets by day, 
And so crowded that traffic could barely move 
In the one direction; 
But here—in the hushed tumult of the storm and night— 
I could hear the stones crying out of their walls, 
And the beams out of the timbers answering them; 
The very cobbles of the pavement having souls 


“yt That could not be squared by the chisel, 
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_ And tongues that 
When the din of the pounding hoofs was past. 
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for freedom and Dumanity. 
The Unity of the Spirit. 


_ Jerusalem is builded anew, a city that is at unity in 
itself, whither the tribes go up, even the tribes of the 
Lord, . . . to give thanks unto the name of the Lord... . 
Pray for the peace of Jerusalem, they shall prosper that 
love thee. Peace be within thy walls and prosperity 
within thy palaces. For my brethren and companions’ 
sakes, I will now say, Peace be within thee—Psalm 122. 


_We have been given the opportunity to serve man- 
kind as we once served ourselves in the great day of our 
Declaration of Independence, by taking up arms against 
a tyranny that threatened to master and debase men every- 
where and joining with other free peoples in demanding for 
all the nations of the world what we then demanded and 
obtained for ourselves. In this day of the revelation 
of our duty not only to defend our own rights as a nation 
but to defend also the rights of free men throughout the 
world, there has been vouchsafed us in full and inspiring 
measure the resolution and spirit of united action. We 
have been brought to one mind and purpose. A new 
vigor of common counsel and common action has been 
revealed in us. We should especially thank God that 
in such circumstances, in the midst of the greatest enter- 
prise the spirits of men have ever entered upon, we have, 
if we but observe a reasonable and practicable economy, 
abundance with which to supply the needs of those 
associated with us as well as our own. A new light 
shines about us. The greatest duties of a new day 
awaken a new and greater national spirit in us. We 
shall never again be divided or wonder what stuff we 
are made of.—The President of the United States. 


I beseech you therefore, brethren, by the mercies of 
God, to present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, 
acceptable to God, which is your reasonable service... . 
Now there are diversities of gifts but the same spirit, 
and there are diversities of ministrations but the same 
Lord, and there are diversities of workings but the same 
God who worketh all things in all... . I therefore be- 
seech you to walk worthily of the calling wherewith 
you were called with all lowliness and meekness, with 
long-suffering, forbearing one another in love, giving 
diligence to keep the unity of the spirit in the bond of 
peace.—Romans xii; 1 Cor. xii; Eph. 1. 


PRAYER. 


Eternal Father, who lookest into the hearts of men, 
unite the people of this nation in a new devotion to the 
principles of our republic and a new consecration to the 
service of humanity. We thank Thee for those who 
brought this nation into being; that they claimed no 
rights for themselves which they did not assert for all 
mankind. When we rejoice in our rich heritage of 
freedom, may we highly resolve to carry democracy to 
the ends of the earth, so that all oppression shall cease 
and ‘‘hy purpose be fulfilled for all the sons of men. 
Accept our lives as we lay them upon the altar of sacri- 
fice. Amen. 


To enjoy true happiness we must travel into a very 
far country, even out of ourselves; for the pearl we 
seek is not to be found in the Indian, but in the empyrean 
ocean.— Sir Thomas Browne. 
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Literature. 
Robert Collyer.* 


Eagerly awaited and warmly welcomed 
comes this memorial volume of Robert Coll- 
yer, dear friend, brave man, uncompromis- 
ing foe to meanness and deceit, tender lover 
of humanity, eloquent preacher, honored 
and loved by thousands who may forget 
his teachings but can never forget him. His 
was a wonderfully happy, inspiring life, 
romantic, too, in setting and spirit. Of 
him Mr. Holmes says: ‘‘ Neither in thought 
nor in action did Collyer influence in more 
than slight degree the determining forces 
of his time; only in the Civil War was he 
a part of great events, and only on the occa- 
sion of the Chicago fire did he win universal 
fame. His career, however, caught with 
peculiar clearness and beauty the reflection 
of many of these stupendous phenomena 
and thus was a supremely characteristic 
product of his age. To know Robert Collyer 
is to know much that is most inspiring and 
lovely in the English-speaking world of the 
last century.” 

Many are already familiar with the out- 
ward details of Robert Collyer’s life. His 
boyhood in Yorkshire with the setting of 
dale and moorland, of factory repression 
and the comparative freedom of a black- 
smith’s work, the years of crisis and change 
with the coming to America and the final 
entrance, after difficulties, into the work 
of a Unitarian minister,—all this is told 
here more or less in his own words as we 
have had them in Some Memories, first pub- 
lished in the Christian Register, and other 
biographical material. The story of the 
Chicago years, of the war experiences, and 
of the Chicago fire, from the strain of which 
he never entirely recovered, includes de- 
lightful letters, numerous anecdotes, and 
interesting reminiscences. Then came the 
call to New York, and the closing years, of 
which Mr. Holmes writes with an overflow- 
ing heart. 

Fortunate as Dr. Collyer was in his life, 
in which each phase, happy or sorrowful, 
seemed to contribute its rightful share to 
the well-rounded development, natural, sim- 
ple, and sincere all the way, that culminated 
in the beautiful and serene old age many 
of us remember with personal affection, he 
is equally fortunate in his biographer. One 
can have only unstinted admiration for the 
way in which Mr. Holmes has fulfilled his 
task. To it he has brought all his glowing 
fervor of style, his clear perception of what 
is vital in an anecdote or a reminiscence, his 
reverential appreciation of the elder brother 
in the ministry, who welcomed him with 
equal respect and affectionate promise of 
independent standing. ~The value of the 
book is that it brings Dr. Collyer back to 
us as he lived and moved among us. ‘There 
have been many Unitarians whose names 
are pre-eminent not because they were Uni- 
tarians but because they were great men, 
and among the biographies of such this 
book will stand as a classic. Mr. Holmes 
touches the secret of Dr. Collyer’s greatness 
in analyzing his personality, in the revela- 
tions, continually given, of ‘“‘a rare and 
radiant soul.”’ 


*Tue Lire anp Lerrers or RopertT Contyer. By 
on Haynes Holmes. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
5 net. 
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The book tempts continually to comment 
or quotation, and while this report of it 
should not be delayed, it is not impossible 
that Register readers may later receive more 
direct impressions of the scope and charm 
of this biography. 


LETTERS OF JOHN HoL_MEs TO JAMES RUs- 
SELL LOWELL AND OTHERS. Edited by Wil- 
liam Roscoe Thayer. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $2.50.—Miss Alice Long- 
fellow and Miss Mary Lee Ware selected 
the letters which make up this delightful 
collection. Miss Longfellow has written 
the introduction, and Mr. Thayer has sup- 
plied the connecting links of narrative that 
help to make this a characteristic revela- 
tion of life in Cambridge during the third 
quarter of the last century. It seems not 
many years, moreover, since his face was 
familiar to many who knew him only as 
the brother of Oliver Wendell Holmes, and 
as he passed somebody was sure to remark, 
‘Those who know him say that he is brighter 
than his brother.”’ He died in 1899, sur- 
vived only by John Bartlett, the last of his 
old familiar friends. Miss Longfellow writes 
of ‘‘the bare little chamber in Appian Way” 
which ‘‘held more of sweetness and charm 
and entertainment than comes to the fortune 
of many grander houses.’”’ Mr. Howells 
said of him, “He would suddenly sparkle 
into some gayety, too ethereal for remem- 
brance,’”’ and Miss Longfellow records hints 
of the quaint and fantastic ideas that “flashed 
out spontaneously, too vivid and impres- 
sionistic to be recorded without seeming 
trivial, but inimitable at the time.” The 
wit of his more distinguished brother sur- 
vives in many a poem and story, but only 
a few examples of his own humor remain, 
and these, read in cold print, need the imag- 
ination that can translate them into 
Holmesese. It is otherwise with his letters, 
which still keep the sparkle and glow of 
friendly jest and repartee. How he loved 
Cambridge, and ‘“‘the domestic reserve of 
Brattle Street!’’ In Venice he used to go 
every day to one commonplace spot, be- 
cause it reminded him of the junction of 
Broadway and Main Street. In London 
Prof. Norton wrote in his journal that 
“Lowell and John Holmes together, carry- 
ing Cambridge with them, managed to 
make the Quays and Rue de Rivoli mere 
continuations of Brattle Street!’’ However, 
the book, as a revelation of a rich, warm, 
gifted but shy and reserved personality, is 
of much more than local interest. 


Appu, Hamm. By Sir Edwin Pears. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. $2.—There 
may be some doubt to-day as to who is the 
best-hated man in the civilized world, or, 
to put it differently, who has done most to 
retard the advance of all that is related to 
what civilization stands for, but there could 
have been little doubt about it in the later 
years of Abdul Hamid’s despotic and cruelly 
burdensome reign, for he was feared, dis- 
trusted, abhorred, not only in every other 
country but at home among his own people, 
whom he ruined. If among the Makers of 
the Nineteenth Century were to be included 
only those who wrought for the good of their 


people and the world, his name would never | 


appear, but for the enormous influence 
which he exerted and the heritage of woe 
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which he left as a trail behind him, he cer- 
tainly belongs here. He was destructive, 
not constructive; he marred, he did not 
make; he has passed into an oblivion before 
death; and no one seems to know or care 
whether he still exists or not. Sir Edwin 
Pears has certainly accomplished much in 
this clear, impartial analysis of the Sultan’s 
life and character, as well as by the study 
of those events prior to his dethronement 
which affected deeply all Christendom and 
of which the end is not yet. The revolution 
which placed the Sultan on his throne, the 
pacification of Bulgaria, the questions left 
unsettled by the Berlin Congress, the rela- 
tions of Turkey with other states, particu- 
larly with Egypt, and the administration, or 
maladministration, of internal affairs form 
the material of important chapters. The 
world scandal of the Sultan’s treatment of 
subject races is a familiar story, but to read 
it recalls vividly those days of the nineties 
when the Christian Register, then under the 
editorship of Rev. Samuel J. Barrows, took 
active interest in the Armenians, and raised 
large sums of money for their relief. An- 
other well-known story is that of the German 
Kaiser’s association with the Sultan, an 
association that will remain unforgotten as 
long as records of the Great War remain. 
On Nov. 7, 1898, the Kaiser proclaimed him- 
self the protector “‘forever’’ of the three 
hundred millions of the Moslem world, and 
from the time of the visit to the Sultan two 
years later, Germany had entirely her own 
way with Abdul Hamid. ‘To this visit dates 
the basis of the Bagdad Railway enterprise. 
We have read this book with much interest, 
and record ourselves as grateful that Sir 
Edwin Pears has written it. He was es- 
pecially fitted for the task. He is president 
of the European Bar in Constantinople, and 
this is not the first of his important books 
on Eastern history. 


THE WONDERS OF WAR IN THE AIR. By 
Francis Rolt-Wheeler. Boston: Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Co. $1.35 net.—Only a few 
yeats ago one would have put aside this 
book with the comment that it was very 
exciting and very well written, but that 
there was too much of sensational incident, 
improbable adventure, and disregard of 
human life in it to make it a desirable book 
for boys. Now we know that every one 
of these adventures has been matched by 
actual occurrences, that boys of nineteen 
have done and are to-day doing exactly 
what the boy of the book goes through, 
and that the marvellous story of air warfare 
is recorded as veritable history. This is 
a thrilling book, which manages in the 
course of the story to make clear the prin- 
ciple and functions of the different classes 
of aérial combatants. It is technically 
accurate, based on detailed knowledge of 
the subject, and it makes more clear than 
ever before the necessity for the exacting 
demands for skill, nerve, and character 
made on those who would offer Eaphiacliae 
for the new art of flying. 


THE CoMPLETE PorticaAL WorKs oF JOHN 
Hay. Houghton Mifflin Company. 1917. 
$1.50.—One can understand that Mr. Hay 
would grow weary, as his son says he did, 
of hearing his Pike County Ballads so often 
quoted. None the less apt ree” 


a 
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- deserve their popularity, and he probably 


wrote no other poetry that will have such 
enduring fame. The whole volume now 
published is undoubtedly good verse, and 
it shines with almost transcendent light 
when compared with some of the stuff put 
forth as poetry in these days. But it is 
not great verse. Outside the Ballads, per- 
haps there is not a couplet that will stick 
in the memory like a burr; but the Ballads 
do have such lines. Having read them 
once one can never forget them. Every 
admirer of John Hay (and who among his 
own countrymen at least does not count 
himself one of his admirers) will be glad to 
have this volume which represents his more 
scholarly and more ideal side. He can af- 
ford to be ranked as one of the minor poets, 
since he was major in so many other lines 
of effort; and if his Sonnets must take rank 
with many others of their kind, there is 
only one Jim Bludso. 


THE OTHER Sipe or THE Hit, AND Home 


Acain. By Frank W. Boreham. New 
York: Abingdon Press. 
so often that a work from an Australian pen 
finds its way to these American shores but 
that its appearance arouses a certain curiosity 
in the reviewer’s breast. The Australian 


author is reasonably sure of kindly treat-| 


ment at the hands of the colonial writer, 
and this is due to the element, in many 
cases, of novelty infused into the work 
from overseas. ‘The Australian who comes 
before us to-day is an essayist of much 
charm of diction, and is likewise to be 
commended for his originality and suggestive- 
ness. ‘The sketches (or “essays” might be 
a better word) are some thirty in number, 
and all of them eminently readable; and 
as a specimen of his style at its best the 
reviewer ventures to name in this connec- 
tion the essays entitled “Swings and 
Roundabouts,” ‘‘The Enjoyment of Sor- 
row,” “The Lattice Window,” ‘The En- 
chanted Coat,’ “The Ministry of Non- 
sense,” ‘The Grin,” and ‘‘ White Elephants.” 


ENCHANTED CIGARETTES, or Stevenson 
Stories That Might Have Been. By Stephen 
Chalmers. Boston,: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany.—This thin volume contains a paper 
read before the Stevenson Society at its first 
annual meeting, held at Saranac Lake, N.Y., 
during the autumn of 1916. Its author is 
well known for his admirable biography of 
Dr. Trudeau. His latest volume is scarcely 
likely to add much to his literary reputation, 
although it is cleverly done; and will doubt- 
less be much sought after by collectors of 
Stevensoniana. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Henry Altemus Company of Phila- 
delphia print in a new edition Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale’s The Man Without a Country, 
edited with notes and introduction by 
Norris H. Laughton and provided with 
several full-page illustrations. The lesson 
of loyalty which it teaches is pressed home 
in these days to every child, whatever its 
circumstances and training, and to read 
Dr. Hale’s famous book is to become fa- 


 miliar with a most effective illustration of 
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$1.25.—It is not 
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The Meaning of 


The Epistle to. the Romans 


BY JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 
. SENT FREE 


Address Miss L. FREEMAN CLARKE 
5 Brimmer Street, Boston, Mass. 


SOLDIERS’ 
TESTAMENTS 


The Massacuusetts Biste Society has 
given over 16,000 copies to men of this State 
in the military service, at a cost of over $4000. 
It proposes to provide a copy of its own spe- 
cially prepared 


New Testament 


for every man from the Commonwealth in the 
new draft. 


The estimated cost is $7000 
Massachusetts ought to give $5000. 


to help supply the men outside of her own 
orders. Contributions are requested. 


ADDRESS 
MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
Room D, Biste House Boston, Mass. 


; \I9I 
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A Carriage and Two Women 
By Frances S. HowrE 


Private sale only. Price, $1.50; post-paid. _ Address 
Miss Howe, 60 Mt. Pleasant Avenue, Leominister, Mass. 


IDEAL HOLIDAY GIFT BOOK 


STARR KING IN CALIFORNIA 


By WILLIAM DAY SIMONDS 


“Like Edward Everett Hale’s ‘ Man Without a Country,’ 
this book ought to perform a mission in nerving our youth 
to courage and devotion, and strengthening us all in faith- 
ful endurance and sacrifice.” —The Christian Register. 

“‘Tn many years no finer piece of Western Biography has 
been done than ‘Starr King in California.’”—San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle. 

Beautifully Printed, Handsomely Bound, 
Illustrated. Price $1.25 


PAUL ELDER & COMPANY, Publishers 


239 Grant Avenue, SAN FRANCISCO 


~Lectures by Dr. Sunderland 


Rev. J. T. Sunderland, D.D., is prepared to 
speak before Churches, Men’s Clubs and 
Women’s Alliances on the following subjects: 


- World Brotherhood. 
- The Great Religions of Mankind. 
. The Great Sacred Books of Mankind. 
. The Bible as a World Book. 
. The Present and Future of China. Will the Republic 
Endure? 
- The Civilization of Japan. Is there a Japanese Peril? 
. Political India. Will British Rule Endure? 
. Religious India. Will India become Christian? 
9. The Brahmo Somaj and the Arya Somaj, the Remark- 
able Religious Reform Movements of India. 
to. Liberal Religion in the Orient. Personal Observations 
and Experiences in Japan, China, India, Ceylon and 
_the Philippines. 
1. Sir Rabindranath Tagore (with whom Dr. Sunderland 
has long had personal acquaintance). 


Address 423 West 120th Street, 
New York City. 
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AT CHRISTMAS TIME 


CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


This volume of eight fascinating tales which have for their background the breadth of our 


country and glimpses of 


y i Europe, is a timely gift for old and young. Varied, interesting, 
attractively printed and illustrated, it will be sure of a hearty welcome. 


It is with great 


pleasure that the publishers offer to the public the latest work of this author who is so 
affectionately known to the people of the Liberal Churches. 


134 pages. 


75 cents net; 83 cents by mail 


THE BEACON PRESS 


25 Beacon Street 


Boston, Mass. 


THE LITTLE RED WONDER BOOK 
LEWIS G. WILSON 


A most attractive little book containing simple questions and answers about the wonders 


of life. Especi: 


ally well suited for use with children four or five years of age. 


Suitably 


illustrated, this is one of the best children’s books of recent years. 


64 pages. 


25 Beacon Str 


50 cents net; 58 cents by mail 
THE BEACON 


PRESS 
Boston, Mass. 


WE BELIEVE 


BY 
Paul Revere Frothingham, D.D. 


119 pp. 


90c. net 


98c. by mail 


A compilation of stirring sermons on the five cardinal principles of the Unitarian faith. Every 
page rings with hope, with comfort, and with truth. Printed and bound in pocket-size edition, 


The CHRISTIAN REGISTER says: 


We earnestly commend it to all people, especially our own people 


and to teachers of our youth, as sane, clear, satisfying, and sufficiently scholarly in definition to stick 


THE BEACON PRESS 


in the mind, 
25 Beacon Street 


Boston, Mass. 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the Register. 
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The Home, 
A Difficult Choice. 


ROSE BROOKS. 


One day my Mother said to me: 

“Tf you could choose just who you’d be, 
Would you be queen, or prince, or king? 
Just s’pose you could be anylhing.” 


It seemed quite wonderful to me 

To think of all that I might be; 

Of stately queens and princes bold, 

Who wear gold crowns and sceptres hold! 


I thought and thought for most a day, 
I thought so hard I couidn’t play; 

But every choice has had this bother,— 
Uniess I’m I, I’d not have Mother. 


Mary Effen’s Umbrella. 


EUGENIE DU MAURIER. 


Mary Ellen was so very busy watching the 
big raindrops trickle down the windows of the 
schoolroom that she misspelled three words 
and.could not answer when her turn came 
in geography. Mary Ellen had an umbrella 
which she loved better than almost anything 
else she possessed. She was so anxious to 
begin a plunge homeward, safely housed 
beneath it, that she had no mind left for les- 
sons. 
drooped miserably and its handle was broken. 
But it was an umbrella; and it was hers. It 
was the first umbrella Mary Ellen ever had. 

When school was over, Mary Ellen held it 
proudly over Marion Jenkins, the little lame 
girl, till one of Marion’s yellow curls caught 
on a button of her coat. Mary Ellen was 
helping undo the tangle, when suddenly a 
gust of wind swept around the corner, and, 
filling the umbrella with air like a balloon, 
it carried it, rolling and tumbling, down the 
street. 

“Oh, my umbrella! My darling umbrella!” 
cried Mary Ellen. She darted after it, 
catching it just as it was starting to roll down 
the steep bank toward the Key Highway, 
over near the city jail. Mary Ellen was too 
late. Another of her dear umbrella’s bows 
was broken, making it unfit for even Mary 
Ellen to carry. Mary Ellen could not keep 
back her tears. _She had loved her umbrella, 
and now it was little better than a wreck. 

When Mary Ellen stopped at her gate to 
wipe -away the tears so that mother need 
not see how foolish her little girl was, she 
found her mother was not at home, but an old 
woman was standing on the vine-covered 
porch, waiting for the rain to cease. 

“T’ve been very sick and dare not get wet,” 
she explained to Mary Ellen. Mary Ellen 
politely invited her to come into her mother’s 
little sitting-room, and pretended not to 
notice the woman’s threadbare coat and 
frayed dress. She put the little woman in 
her mother’s little sewing-chair, made her a 
cup of tea, and while her poor battered old 
black bonnet was drying by the kitchen stove, 
Mary Ellen was entertaining the little woman 
with stories about her school. At last the 
woman decided that she must wait no longer. 

“Tf I only had an umbrella,” she said, “I 
might at least keep my shoulders dry, and 
maybe could keep from being sick again.” 

“Ts mine too awfully broken?” asked Mary 


To be sure, one of the umbrella’s sides: 
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Ellen, but the tears streamed over her cheeks 
as she tenderly opened it. 

The little old woman took it gladly. “I 
don’t mind its being broken, dearie; and I’ll 
return it in as good shape as it is now,” she 
promised. ‘Then she limped away down the 
street, Mary Ellen eagerly watching her. 

For days there was a sad weight at Mary 
Ellen’s heart. But one morning a strange 
boy came to the door and thrust in Mary 
Ellen’s umbrella, and a note that had been 
sent with it. Mary Ellen seized her beloved 
umbrella and hugged it before she noticed 
that it was not the old, warped handle, but 
a new, whole one. She opened it cautiously, 
as she had often done before, but the side 
refused to droop. Mary Ellen shook it easily, 
then harder, but each triangle remained 
stretched to its fullest size. 

“O mother, mother! Just look!’’ she ex- 
claimed. 

Mother finished reading the note. Then 
she looked up. “It was the umbrella- 
mender’s mother to whom you loaned your 
umbrella, Mary Ellen,’ she explained. ‘‘He 
says that mending an umbrella is a very little 
thing compared with the kindness you showed 
a poor old woman.”’ 

Mary Ellen stared. ‘‘Why,’’ she stam- 
mered, ‘‘lots of people wouldn’t have carried 
my umbrella at all.” 

“Tt wasn’t the umbrella, dear, that she ap- 
preciated,” said mother. ‘It was the kind- 
ness you showed in offering your poor, crip- 
pled treasure to a stranger. I have no doubt 
that even she was a little ashamed of the 
umbrella, but the kindness was a very differ- 
ent thing.” 

Mary Ellen was thoughtful. “I reckon 
nobody can tell, then, by looking at a thing, 
whether there’s a kindness in it or not. But 
it paid that time. 


How Billy was a Soldier. 


“My, but I just wish I was growned up so 
I could be a soldier! I s’pose by the time 
I’m a man the war will be all over.”’ 

“T sincerely hope it will, my boy,” answered 
his father, gravely, “and that there will never 
be another. If there should be, I trust you 
will be ready to do your duty; but let me 
tell you, my son, a good soldier has a great 
many hard lessons to learn before he is fit for 
service. You can be learning many of them 
while you are growing up, if you will, and 
you can find all the fighting you want every 
day of your life.” 

“Why, Father Baker, I’d like to know 
how,” said Billy, stopping in amazement. 

“One of the first and most important les- 
sons a soldier has to learn is to obey promptly, 
without a question. I know a little boy who 
is vecy apt to question why he must do things 
he is told to do.” 

Billy looked discomfited. 

“That’s different,” he said; 
soldier, of course I’d obey.” 

“Ym afraid not unless you had learned to 
do so before. Suppose you begin this very 
day to try to do just:as you are told every 
time without one question or murmur, will 
you? You can imagine that you are in a 
training-camp.” 

“That will be fun,” said Billy; ‘but I 
don’t see what chance there is for fighting.” 

“Don’t you? Well, we are all encounter- 
ing enemies every hour of our lives, and 


“if I was a 
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either we overcome them or they conquer 
us. Sometimes we have to make a pretty 
stiff fight if we want to come off victorious. 
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‘Every time you are tempted to say or do 
anything that is not strictly true you are 


face to face with the enemy Deceit. When 


you are tempted to think of your own pleasure 


first, Selfishness is trying to get the best of 
you. When there is work you ought to do 
and you try to shirk it, Indolence is the foe. 
Then there is Disobedience, Ill-Temper 
and’’— : 

“Don’t tell any more, please, it makes 
me tired; but I guess I can do most any- 
thing if I just make up my mind to it.” 

“Billy,” said mother, that very afternoon, 
“TI want you to look after baby while I go 
down the street to do an errand.” 

“Oh, dear!” exclaimed Billy, fretfully, 
“TI was going over to Tommy’s, and we were 
going to have lots of fun. ‘That’s always 
the way; when I want to go anywhere I have 
to stay home to do something.” 

“T thought you were going to be a little 
soldier boy,”’ said mother, gravely. “Isn’t 
this a good time to begin? I shall not make 
you stay home; go to Tommy’s if you wish; 
but I shall be disappointed not to be able to 
do my errand, and I shall be even more 
disappointed to have my soldier boy de- 
feated.”’ 

Billy felt uncomfortable. 

“T told Tommy I’d be sure to come,’’ he 
said; “‘he will be ’specting me.” 

“Very well,” said mother. 

Billy waited a few minutes, hoping she 
would say more, but she did not. 

“You most generally say I must keep my 
promises,” he continued, but there was no 
reply. 

Then he slipped out of the room, took his 
cap, and went outdoors. 

“Aren’t you ashamed of yourself?’’ some- 
thing kept saying inside of him. ‘‘You’re a 
pretty soldier to be beaten the first time like 
this. You are selfish not to be willing to 
give up your play, and you are disobedient. 
You’re no soldier at all unless you can fight 
better than this.” 

Billy was almost to the gate when all at 
once he squared his shoulders and marched 
back double-quick. 

“T most got beat,” he said, “‘but not quite. 
You go right off and I’ll take care of baby. 
But I wish it was as interesting and easy to 
be a soldier as it is to think about being one.” 
—Kate S. Gates, in Lutheran Church Work 
and Observer. 


Why Jennie Hates Flowers. 


“T hate flowers,” said Jennie, a little Ital- 
ian girl of nine, as she bent over the pile of 
white daisy petals on the kitchen table. She 
was busily picking up the ‘‘peps,’’ first dip- 
ping each stem in paste smeared on a piece of 
board, slipping a petal up each stem, and 
inserting it in one of the green tubes on the 
wreath. 

Flowers to her did not spell green fields, 
pleasant odors, or something soft and agree- 
able to feel and handle. To this little girl, 
living in the crowded Italian district on 


lower West Side of New York City, flowers >. 


meant piles of hideously colored petals 
cambric, stiff with starch and dye, and s 
ing strongly of alcohol, glue, and | 
These she had to fetch from the factory ¢ 
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day after school. Before school the next 
morning the family had to manufacture them 
into flowers. 

Every one worked, all except the father, 
who declared that it was not “‘a man’s work,” 
and an older son, who was driver on a wagon 
truck. Even the baby, eighteen months old, 
could help by picking apart the petals. Mag- 
gie, four years old, was too young to go to 
school, but she could work the greater part 
of the day. Nardo, aged six, was an expert 
hand, although his mother complained that 
he wanted to play. Besides Jennie, there was 
little Angelina, a hunchback of eleven years, 
who was really the forewoman of the group, 
seeing to it that each day’s quota was faith- 
fully done. 

The account book showed that six dozens 
of wreaths, each with thirty-nine flowers, 
were finished every night. The buttercup 
wreaths brought eight cents a dozen, and the 
daisies ten cents. For this work the family 
received $2.88 or $3.60 a week, according to 
whether they worked on buttercups or daisies. 

From November until the end of April 
or May each year the kitchen looked like a 
miniature factory. When I asked the mother 
whether the children could come to a club one 
afternoon a week, the answer was that they 
were all too busy. When I asked Angelina 
when she did her school homework, she re- 
plied: “‘In the morning when I get to school. 
First I do the writing, then I do the two 
times, then the three times. This morning 
I did the four times, so I won’t have so much 
to do to-morrow.”” She was in the second 
grade. Later she volunteered: ‘‘I like school 
better than home. There are too many 
flowers. I don’t like home.’’—Louise C. 
Odencrantz, in World Outlook. 


A Chimney Home. 


If you hear queer noises in your chimney, 
don’t be frightened and think thieves are 
trying to come down your fireplace. I'll 
tell you why. 

Early one morning I heard the queerest 
noises in my chimney. I couldn’t think for 
a moment what was the matter. Then I 
laughed, for I decided it was a bird that had 
flown down my chimney and wanted to get 
out. 

It seemed to tumble all up and down that 
chimney, and at last I felt I must cut out 
the paper that covered the stovepipe hole 
and let the poor little bird out. 

I was so excited when I cut that paper 
from the hole, and you would have been, too, 
for I expected a sooty half-smothered little 
bird to fly out in my face. 

So I pulled the paper very carefully, and 
bless you, there in a cute little mud-and-stick 
nest (which was glued to the back of the chim- 
ney) were three little baby birds,—little 
chimney swallows, ‘with three little mouths 
wide open, screaming for their breakfast, 
looking out at me. 

They seemed to think I had food for them, 
and screamed louder and louder. Then I 
heard a great flutter down the chimney, 


and stepped aside just in time to see the 


mother bird fly down with a nice fat worm in 
her bill, for her babies. 

Well, I just left that hole uncovered to 
watch those baby birds grow day by day. 
“Then one morning a strange thing happened. 
eee ‘to find two of the baby swallows 
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perched upon the foot of my bed, looking at 
me. ‘They had left their nest and were try- 
ing their wings by flying all about my room. 
Then back to their nest they would go, when 
the riiother called them to a meal. 

I had a good time watching those little 
fellows fluttering from one chair to the other 
in my room; then I left for a while, with one 
baby swallow sitting on my clock. 

When I came back my room was quiet, 
and when I peeped into their nest it was 
empty. The babies had learned to fly, and 
had gone up the chimney and out into the 
big world. 

Now I am hoping those swallows will come 
back and have a home in my chimney next 
year, but if they should go to your chimney, 
be very careful and do not set their home on 
fire.—The Child’s Gem. 


Dappled Gray Changed Her Mind. 


When they were big enough to open their 
eyes, Mrs. Dappled Gray told her kittens all 
about the lovely big house and the milk and 
bread which they should have when they got 
big enough to go there. 

Every time the mother cat came back 
from the house she told the kittens about the 
lovely romp she had with the baby, and 
how sunny and nice it was there, till they 
could hardly wait to go. 

One day the mother cat said, “I have 
found a nice new house for you in a very 
large trunk, where some old clothes are kept, 
and I think we will move in at once.” 

Then she picked up black kitty and walked 
right out of the barn with him in her mouth. 
The mother cat went into the hall upstairs 
and dropped black kitty in the open trunk 
there. Then she started for white kitty. 

But what do you think! The lady who 
owned the trunk came out and, seeing it 
open, shut it with a bang. 
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Oh, how frightened mother cat was when 
she came back with white kitty! She 
scratched and clawed the trunk and rushed 
to the lady, who was playing with her baby in 
another room. “Mee-ow! mee-ow! you 
have your baby, and I want mine,” she cried, 
and rubbed against her dress. 

The lady saw the mother cat jump on the 
trunk and scratch it with her sharp claws. 
“What can the matter be?” said the lady, 
and she opened her trunk. ‘There, cuddled 
up in the clothes, was the black kitty sound 
asleep. 

Before the lady could ask mother cat a 
single question, she had picked up black 
kitty out of the trunk and started for the old 
home in the barn. 

When she got the three babies back in the 
hay Mrs. Dappled Gray Cat told. them that 
the house was a very nice place to go, but 
that the barn was the best home to bring up 
little kitties.—Child’s Hour. 


Little Bessie paid a visit to her father at his 
office and was interested in watching his ste- 
nographer. When she came home she said 
eagerly, ‘‘O mother, I saw daddy’s dressmaker 


write a letter on her sewing machine.”’ “4 
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85 Savin St. 


Roxbury, Mass. 


@< CAKE 


BOSTON ICE CREAM COMPANY 


40 KING STREET 
ROXBURY, MASS. 


TELEPHONE 1335 ROXBURY 


Coffee a 


"1 Teas 


OWINELL- WRIGHT CO ott 
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“None Better at Any Price” 


WHITE HOUSE COFFEE is always 
the same perfect blend of the highest 
grade coffees obtainable 


WHITE HOUSE TEAS are the choic- 


est product of the Orient. 


All varieties. 


Distributed by over 25,000. dealers in 


the United States 


KEEP TO THE RIGHT 


All-tin packages keep contents in perfect condition 


DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY 


Principal Coffee Roasters 


Boston—Chicago 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the Register, 


America and her Alfies. 


WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 


O Land of lands, my Fatherland, — 
The beautiful, the free, 
All lands and shores to freedom dear 
Are ever dear to thee; 
All sons of Freedom hail thy name 
And wait thy word of might, 
While round the world the lists are joined 
For liberty and light. 


Hail, sons of France, old comrades dear! 
Hail, Britons brave and true! 

Hail, Belgian martyrs ringed with flame! 
Slavs fired with visions new! 

Italian lovers mailed with light! 
Dark brothers from Japan! 

From East to West all lands are kin 
Who live for God and man. 


Here endeth war! Our bands are sworn! 
Now dawns the better hour 

When lust of blood shall cease to rule, 
When Peace shall come with power; 

We front the fiend that rends our race 
And fills our homes with gloom; 

We break his sceptre, spurn his crown, 
And nail him in his tomb! 


Now, hands all round, our troth we plight 
To rid the world of lies, 

To fill all hearts with truth and trust 
And willing sacrifice; 

To free all lands from hate and spite 
And fear from strand to strand; 

To make all nations neighbors 
And the world one Fatherland! 


Notes of a Field Secretary. 


— 


FRANK A. GILMORE. 


of our district conferences to elect and pay 
its own field secretary. This it is able to do 
because its work is partially supported from 
the income of an endowment. ‘The present 


field secretary of the Middle States was 


elected by the directors of the American 
Unitarian Association after consultation 
with and full approval of the directors of the 
Middle States Conference. His salary is 
paid wholly by the Associatioa, no part 
coming from the Conference. While his 
responsibility is first to the president and 
directors of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, he enters upon his duties in the full 
conviction that our national officers are only 
desirous of furthering the work of our churches 
in this Conference. They had no other 
object, no other purpose or motive in em- 
ploying a field secretary except to secure a 
man who would devote all his time and 
strength “to oversee and to serve,” not the 
churches in New England, nor in the South 
or the West, but those, and only those, 
within the bounds of the Conference of the 
Middle States and Eastern Canada. 

The present secretary—or ‘‘present in- 
cumbrance,” to quote a ten-year-old of the 
writer’s acquaintance—sincerely and eagerly 
asks for the good-will and co-operation of all 
Unitarians in his district. Removing from 
Wisconsin, he comes quite innocent of any 
partisan bias, unfamiliar with the special 
problems, and but little known to the 
churches. He asks all Unitarians in the 
Conference to call upon him at their need; 
to visit the headquarters at 104 East 2oth 
Street, New York City; to advise him, and 
help him make as few blunders as possible. 

Since the New York headquarters were 
opened on September 10 a gratifying amount 


It has been often said that man’s institu-|of business and work has been accomplished. 


tions arise out of his needs. 
Christians found it expedient to choose 
certain officers—‘‘presbuteroi,” ‘‘episcopoi,”’ 
“elders’—who should have oversight with 
‘some measure of authority over church 
affairs. In this they did but copy the 


The early} The number of visitors is 325,—some have 


dropped in for a friendly call, some to get 
information about Sunday-school material, 
or to purchase books or take away sermons 
and tracts. In all this Miss Ashley has 
proved a most valuable office assistant. 


methods of organization employed in civil | Several of the churches were seeking ministers 


life at that time. ‘These officials were some- 
times chosen by popular election, sometimes 
by the apostles. ‘Titus appointed ‘“‘elders”’ 
in Crete. Timothy chose “bishops” in 
Ephesus. One early reference speaks of 
them as “those who oversee and those who 
serve.” 

This is no bad definition of a Unitarian 
field secretary. He is one who oversees and 
who serves, and his overseeing is for the sake 
of the service. Like his early prototype he may 
be chosen by one of our district conferences, 
or he may be elected by the directors of the 
American Unitarian Association, or, again, 
he may be named by the joint action of one 


this fall. An extensive and growing cor- 
respondence has arisen out of this fact. 
Many interviews at the office have been 
held with ministers seeking parishes, and 
several promising men of other denomina- 
tions who wish to ‘‘come over” have been 
examined. Six applications for admission 
to our fellowship are now in the secretary’s 
hands. Such important churches as Ottawa, 
Ithaca, Yonkers, Flatbush, Unity Church, 
Brooklyn, and Wilmington have looked to 
the New York headquarters for supplies and 
candidates. The following churches have 
called a minister: Wheeling, W. Va.; Pitts- 
burgh, Northside Church; Ithaca; Unity 


of the conferences and the directors of the} Church, Brooklyn (an associate to Dr. 


American Unitarian Association. In either 
case his duties are the same, and he is sup- 
posed to give ‘“‘all that in him lies” to the 
help of the ministers and churches within 
his district, doing his utmost to strengthen 
and further our common Unitarian cause. 
For many years the field secretary of the 
Conference of the Middle States and Eastern 
Canada has been chosen by the Conference 
directors, his salary being paid jointly by the 
Conference and the American Unitarian 
Association. Inevitably, this gave rise to a 
divided responsibility, which did not conduce 
to the best results. The Western States |i 


Brundage); and Paterson, N.J. In the 
absence of a minister the good folks at 
Hamilton, Ont., are keeping the door open 
by holding lay services. ‘The field secretary, 
in the ten weeks of his service, has visited 
seventeen of the societies in the Conference, 
preaching Sundays at ten of these. Some 
of the visits have been short, others have 
covered two days and a thorough discussion 
of church affairs. One gratifying and en- 
couraging lesson has come from these visits,— 
the people are all loyal and eager to have their 
ea fe filled. _ As one committee expressed | 


| Contents z we eleva ‘now the only one | mak 


may Sali these Ses Now is. ths 
now the fateful hour which tries men ’s souls as 
peaceful prosperity never can. And now 
we must supply as never before the needed 
oil to the lamps of faith. “Conserve” and — =< 
“save” are the watchwords now. Surely © 

this does not, cannot mean that while we 

stint ourselves in food, clothes, amuse- 
ments, and pleasures, the institutions of . 
religion are to be stinted too. ‘The Govern- 

ment asks us to forego luxuries, that the 
fundamentals may have the right of way. — 
And is not the church fundamental? Can 

you, I, or any man or woman with spiritual 

vision forego in these days the means of 
clarifying and brightening that vision? We 

boldly and rightly claim the absolute in- 
dispensability of religion to-day. We ask Saf 
for our Unitarian cause more than has ever 

been done before,—more time, more interest, 

more participation, more money, more men ~ = 
and women and youths and maidens. As 
loyal citizens we recognize the abnormal 
character of the times, and respond willingly 

to the extraordinary needs of the Govern- 

ment. We hush our criticisms, cease our 
opposition, forget our party prejudice. We 

send our sons to the army and we buy 
Liberty bonds. Whatsoever things the 
Government needs must and shall be pro-~ 
vided. As loyal Unitarians too we will waste 

no time or energy in faultfinding, in fruitless 
disputes, in enervating hesitation. The 
organized life and machinery of our denomi- 

nation may not be perfect. The methods 

we pursue and the tools we employ may be — 
rightly enough questioned in quiet times. "i s 
But now is the :time only for earnest co- 
operation and hearty support of our work. 

While crossing the torrent,“ men _do not stop 

to swap horses. Out of the whit hwrapely 
Almighty God is speaking. 


Decorated by France. 

Miss Alice Marion Holmes, sister of Rev. 
John Haynes Holmes, has been decorated 
with a silver medal and a diploma by the 
French Government for conspicuous service 
in the war hospitals of that country. Miss 
Holmes has been in France over two years, 
starting a few months after the outbreak of 
the war and returning for a rest of four 
months and then going back. During her j 
respite at home she addressed many gather- | 3 
ings in behalf of the French wounded, and 
when she returned to that country she took 
with her some $3,000 which she had collected 
at these talks, to expend upon soldiers under — 
her care. Hh be 

Miss Holmes is located at Neuilly, France, : 
just out of Paris and about fifty miles from 
the scene of battle, in the American Milit 
Red Cross Hospital No. 1. nf 

The decoration is a silver bar to which is 
attached a medal hanging hie red, oe Q 
blue ribbon. 
Francaise” 


( | thes ¢ ca aeesiepous meetings 
have been held, rge W. Coleman, presi-| 
f the Open Forum National Council, 
uces the speakers and presides over 
=. question period. A group of young 
people who by virtue of having won prizes 
in the Boston public schools for essays on 
historical subjects constitute the Old South 
Historical Society are serving the meetings 
as ushers. 
entirely free, the meetings beginning at 3.15, 
with doors open to the public half an hour 
earlier, 


to wear: this Pet eirended td 
he buttonhole by a ribbon tricolor, | in 
y UBivided. This diploma has been 
| to her ah order to perpetuate, in her 


‘he young nurse is Relate loved by the 
oidiers she has guided back to health and 
_ they send her all kinds of momentos and 
hundreds of tributes for her service with 
them. 

She writes that food in Paris is of 
the plainest varieties, and that sugar and 
any little luxuries of diet are completely 
unknown. Coal is an unknown quantity, 
although Miss Holmes has been able to get 
a little kerosene oil stove which she uses to 
heat her room with in the morning Sat in the 


Sete 


inning the Car in the Kitchen. 


Food Conservation. 


— 


REV. A. W. BIRKS. 


| With regard to the immediate duty 
of food conservation there seems to be 
some confusion, which may account for 
a certain amount of seeming disloyalty. 
Many think it a problem of personal sav- 
ings, or buying according to one’s means. 
It is more difficult than that, for personal 
economy is only one part of our duty. ‘The 
primary need is a saving of those things 
that are wanted by our allies, such as meat, 
wheat, sugar, and fats. The goods we 
use as substitutes may cost as much, or 
even more. We eat corn or rye bread, not 
because they are cheaper, but in order to 
save wheat for export. We eat fish and 
poultry, not on account of their market 
price, but because beef, pork, and mutton 
are needed abroad. The duty of American 
citizenship to-day is to produce as much 
as possible, and to consume as little as pos- 
sible, of those things essential to the success 
of our Allies across the seas. 

Now is the time when you will reveal 
what citizenship means to you. There will 
always be a Jacob ready to offer you the 
‘‘mess of meat.” ‘There are Esaus who will 
accept it. But the obligation of citizenship 
persists, while each act of disloyalty adds 
to the social burden. Stated in terms of 
the present war, each disloyal American 
citizen adds not only to the cost of the con- 
flict but also to its length and severity. 
Just as much as any Teuton does he add 
to the size of the casualty list. 

As son of man we hold our place in so- 
ciety—in the nation. We enjoy the privi- 
leges of human companionship. We must 
also accept the responsibilities or retire to 
the solitude of the desert. As son of God 
we lay claim to citizenship in the kingdom 
of heaven, an absolutely futile claim unless 
we have fulfilled the obligations of the 
human relationship. Do honor to the great 
human birthright and you do honor to the 
divine. Dishonor it and, like Esau, you 
have sold your birthright. 


War Tethoces at Boston’s Old South 


Ss oe Meeting-house. 


v 


_—- December 16, Prof. E. A. Steiner, who 
occupies the chair of Applied Christianity 
in Grinnell College at Grinnell, Ia., will 
discuss “‘ World Citizenship After the War.” 
‘ Prof. Steiner is himself a world citizen, if 
ever there was one. Born in Vienna, he is 
a graduate of the University of Heidelberg 
and a post-graduate of the Universities of Gét- 
_ tingen and Berlin. He is especially well- 
‘ known by reason of the close personal friend- 
ship which he enjoyed with Tolstoi and for 
his intimate understanding of the problems 
which attend the evolution of the immi- 
grant into loyal and responsible American 
citizenship. 
ae. The only woman in the course as so far 
arranged is Mrs. Harriot Stanton Blatch 
of New York, the daughter of Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, and well known as the long- 
time president of the Women’s Political 
Union. Mrs. Blatch enjoyed the privilege 
of intimate study under Charles. Booth, 
the English statistician, of conditions at- 
tending village life in England, and made 
* the results of this study the basis of her 
thesis by which she won a degree in eco- 
nomics at the Paris Sorbonne. A year ago 
she revisited France and England to study 
_ the economic condition of women in time 
___of:- war, and it is the fruit of this journey 
with its lessons as to the lasting influences 
of war on woman’s life and work that will 
be heard at the Old South meeting on 
™ ‘December 30. The topic on this occasion 
~ We os and the Hazards of the Great 
Prof. Charles Zueblin, formerly of the 


y 13, having for his topic, “The 
ation of the World.” Prof. Zueb- 
ss Pp oda his years of study in 
and European universities, and 
of miles he has travelled in 
‘hing his gospel of applied 
combine to equip him rarely 


Dr. Graham Lusk says: ‘The Food Ad- 
ministration asks us to eat corn bread and 
save the wheat forexport. It is a very small 
sacrifice to eat corn bread at one meal or 
more a day. Indian corn saved our New 
England ancestors from starvation, and we 
}can in part substitute it for our wheat and 
send the latter abroad to spare others from 
fes-| starvation. The simplest elements of pa- 

“+ blimp demand ‘that we do this.” 
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These Old South afternoons are |’ 
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Christmas Novelties” 
China and Glassware 


Picard China Novelties, Grapes and Pome- 
granate decorations; also Old-Fashioned 
Flowers, and Solid Gold Encrusted deco- 


rations. 


Cake Plates, $6.00, $6.50, $8.00 each. 
Radish Dishes, $3.00, $4.75 each. 

Bon Bon Trays, $3.00, $3.50, $4.00 each. 
Fruit Bowls, $8.00, $10.00, $13.50 each. 
Sugars and Creams, $9.00, $10.00 each. 
Pitchers, $12.00, $15.00 each. 

Jelly Trays, $3.00, $5.00 each. 


NipponChinaNovelties 


Small Pink Roses, also Blue Violets and 
Old Devonshire decorations. 


Whipped Cream Sets, 75c., $1.25 set. 
Cake Plates, $1.25, $1.50 each. 

Berry Sets, $2.75, $3.75 set. 

Sugars and Creams, $1.25, $1.50, $2.50. 
Cracker and Cheese Dishes, $1.75, $2.75. 
Olive Trays, 50c., 75c. each. 

Covered Toast Dishes, $2.00 each. 

Cake Sets, $2.75, $3.50 set. 


Japanese Lacquer Serving Trays, butterfly, 
bird and dragon decorations, 85c., $1.75, 
$2.50, $3.50, $4.00 each. 

China Candlesticks with shades to match, 
for dining table or boudoir or library, Nip- 
pon China, also English China, $3.00, 
$3.50, $4.00, $8.00, $15.00 each. 


Crystal Glassware 


Water Sets, pitcher and six tumblers, $2.25, 
$5.00, $7.00, $9.00, $10.75 and upward. 

Jam Jars, 75c., $1.25, $2.10, $3.50 each. 

Sherbet Sets, large bowl and six-footed glasses, 
$4.50, $4.75, $6.00 to $13.25 set. 

Covered Candy Jars, tall and low, unique 
shapes, $1.25, $1.50, $2.00, $3.75 to $12.00 
each. 

Bath Room Toilet Bottles, in blue and old 
rose decoration, square bottles, each bearing 
a label. Witch Hazel, Camphor, Bay Rum, 
Ammonia, etc., $1. 25 each. 

Single Flower or Bud Vases, 2é5c., 50c., 
75c., $1.00, $1.50 upward. 

Dinner Sets of all grades taken from our large 
assortment of Stock Patterns enable the 
purchaser to select just the articles 
needed without being obliged to purchase 
the pieces not required at the time. 


Electric Lamps 


Table and Boudoir Lamps with leaded 
lass shades, and shades with painted 
Teilaeanel Also the Crystal Glass and 
China. 


Special Holiday Tables 


Classified values—many items marked 
down to close out — 25e., 50c., $1.00, 
$2.00, $5.00 Tables. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 
CROCKERY, CHINA and GLASS MERCHANTS 
33 Franklin Street 


Please patronize our advertisers. 
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How can we stand meatless meals? Well, 


so eminent a dietitian as Dr. Lusk of Cornell 
University declares that if one takes milk 
with other foods, meat may be dispensed 
with; and another eminent authority in diet 
advocates as ideal a diet consisting of bread, 
potatoes, fruit, and a pint of milk. Here 
are two men of the highest standing who have 
found, as the result of wide experimentation, 
that meat is not necessary to health or 
strength. This is as true for working-men 
as for others. ‘This is valuable information, 
in view of the present prices of good meat. 

The elimination of hoarding and specu- 
lation would be an amazing moral gain for 
our country, and the licensing system intro- 
duced under the Food Administration tends 
to accomplish that. Every such gain counts 
for the reconstruction days that will follow the 
war. 


The Silver Lining. 


Long years of my life spent in teaching, in 
which pursuit there is constant need of 
urging upon the young that it is always 
darkest just before dawn, that all clouds are 
lined with silver, etc., have disposed me to 
believe in these old adages myself. 

The present war-cloud is too portentously 
big and heavy to show its lining-material, 
perhaps, but the smaller attendant clouds 
certainly reveal a glint of shining metal on 
their edges, here and there. True, the urgent 
necessity of Red Cross work is a tragedy, 
but the accuracy, the painstaking care, the 
energy, the determination put upon it are 
worth millions to the women who have so 
devotedly taken it up. The necessity of 
absolute: punctuality in attending classes, of 
a system and order by which household and 
family matters can be properly regulated 
before outside work is taken up, the new 
knowledge of hygiene and nursing which 
they are gaining, all these are so many future 
assets for the women of our country. 

We have sometimes felt of late years as if 
the daughters of America were deteriorating 
into butterflies of fashion and night-moths of 
pleasure, as if many of them could hardly be 
depended upon for anything sensible or 
useful. Now what a change! Their sub- 
stance was indeed all gold, and the touch of 
acid laid on by the troubles of the world has 
made it shine out in all its glory. Where is 
now the careless, selfish, idle, frivolous woman 
who lavished herself wholly upon sports, 
social gayeties, games of chance, and bargain 
counters? Gone, at the touch of the acid! 

Our girls, who because of the craze for the 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. incorporated 1864. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in ao form of need are given practical help 
by experts in child welfare, both in their own homes and 
in Apecally chosen foster homes. 

ose within forty miles of Boston who can open their 
homes to children, without charge or at moderate prices, 
are urged to communicate with the office. ; 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 

Presment, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-PresmeEnt, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 


L. Pickman, Ir. Russell A. Sears, William H. ; 
. Sydney B. Snow, Augusta G. Williams, M.D, 
PARKER B. FIELD, Gengrat Secretary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Masa. 
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Willing to travel, or wo 
hoursa day. Address Mrs. E. 
Malden, ” 
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CHRISTMAS BOOKS ‘S&S 
FOR TRENCH OR HOME 


Taper Lights and Words to the 
Wise—and Others. 
By Ellen Burns Sherman. 
Henry Holt, Publisher. 


“A marvelously brilliant collection of 
fascinating essays.” 

(Boston Transcript.) 

“Among the best essays in the English 

language.” (San Francisco Chronicle.) 

“Distinguished by a family appeal, 
underlying tenderness and sparkle.” 

(Chicago Record-Herald.) 
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HEART AND VOICE 


A BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES FOR 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 4 
Rev. CHARLES W.-WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “ THE SUNNYSIDE,”’’ 
“THE CAROL,”’ “JUBILATE DEO,’’ ETC. 
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At this season, when pastors and superintendents are | 


considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of their Sunday-schools, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this work. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for regular sessions and special 
occasions. x 

“Heart and Voice” has been adopted by a large number 
of Liberal Christian Sunday-schools throughout the United 

tates. 

Two new editions are published. One contains both 
services and songs. The other contains the songs and 
music only. The employment of a lighter grade of paper 
and a flexible cover makes the book still more serviceable 
for Sunday-school use. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Northampton, Mass. 

“Heart and Voice’ has been used in our Sunday-school 
for the past two years. All our Sunday-school workers 
consider it a very satisfactory book. The book is full 
of beautiful and dignified music. I like the Church 
hymns interspersed.” 

Peabody, Mass. . 

“The atmosphere of ‘Heart and Voice’ impressed me. 
To see the book on the table or piano gave forth a song. 
It is a very sympathetic volume, well suited for the Sun- 
day-school and the home circle.” 

New Orleans, La. 

“We find ‘Heart and Voice’ altogether sane and sweet 
and strong. We don’t cut anything, the music out of the 
services or the stanzas out of the songs, and thereby we 
realize their full worth. Pray report for us that we love 
and treasure our ‘Heart and Voice’ books.” 

Hartford, Conn. 

“We equipped our Sunday-school with ‘Heart and 
Voice’ because its services dealt with concrete Biblical 
materials, admirably collated; because the hymns ‘and 
songs and carols contained sentiments which we could 
appreciate with our minds while we sang them in the 
joy of our hearts—and because, finally, there was a fitness 
between the words and the music, on the whole, which gave 
the book unity and power.” 

Hamilton, Ohio. Universalist Sunday-school. 

“ After using ‘Heart and Voice’ for a year, and comparing 
it with other books, I found it more complete and far su- 
perior. I know of no compilation of religious poetry of 
equal literary merit. The services are conveniently classi- 


e 


fied, and strong in their beauty, simplicity, and unity of | 


thought. The music is singable. The book is well liked 
by our school.” 

San Francisco, Cal. 

“T want to tell you how much we are enjoying ‘Heart 
and Voice,’ lately installed. We like the services, and the 


music is delightful. We congratulate and thank you.” 
Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE. 


Price: Single Copies of Service and Songs, 60 
cents each, postpaid. To Sunday-schools, 50 
cents, carriage prepaid. 

Price: Edition with Songs and Music only, 50 


cents each, postpaid. To Sunday-schools, 40- 


cents, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


= “‘A Card for the Soldier 


Hours, 10 to 4. 


[several | 
.G., 80 Cedar Street, | 


’ Stationers 


and many new Christmas Cards by 
Mrs. Emily Selinger bs 
-ARTIST—WRITER Peat 


Now on Sale at the Studios 
711 BOYLSTON STREET 3 
Tel. Back Bay 6113 


CHRISTMAS 


Appropriate wrapping paper, twine, tapes, ete., add 
+t . : 


much to the spirit of a gift. 


XMAS TREE BOXES 


Stone & Forsyth Co. 


67 Kingston Street, Boston 
Telephone Beach 6830 


e 


Usetul Holiday 
| Goods 


Hewins & Hollis 
4 Hamilton Place 


| When patronizing our advertisers, please mention 


SHOP 


TWO NEWBURY STREET : 
BOSTON, MASS,, TEL. B.B, 1991 


GUARANTEED GOODS 
AT 
POPULAR PRICES 


DIAMONDS 
WATCHES 
BRACELET WATCHES 
JEWELRY 
SILVER 
| CUT GLASS) 
PARISIAN IVORY 
LEATHER GOODS 


the F 
Ms 


‘ k 


8 Milk Street, Boston im take a 


Boy” 
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ready-made have never learned to sew, to 


sag me May a i ae Rd PEE RE I EI I I EE I EE 
USEFUL REMEMBRANCES 


them as they toil with these unaccustomed 


tools, awkwardly and slowly perhaps, but 
with a stern determination to ‘‘scorn delights 
and live laborious days”’ until they have be- 
come proficient in the arts of their grand- 
4 mothers! 

Surely, if my eyes do not deceive me, there 
is a touch of silver lining to the smaller 
clouds.—Nora Archibald Smith, in Portland 
Sunday Press. 


ORE than at any time within memory, it 

is fitting, indeed almost mandatory, that 
Christmas Gifts be of a sort to render actual 
and needed service. Here is mention of some 
such articles which we have in a variety that 
ensures pleasing you. 


| Camp Devens Fund. 


The following subscriptions for work at 
Ayer and Camp Devens have been received 
through the New England Council, Charles 


eG itl igeabtirer © 25" Beacon «Street, GLOVES $1.50 to $10 MUFFLERS and REEFERS 
Boston:— bi: the tect, Motor or $2 to $12 
Tess. Kid, Cape, Mo- For M 1 W U; 
Previously persed. Set Ta $6,015.31 ene at yr or en anc omen. n- 
Miss Alice P. Tapley eh Peo cha, Buckskin and Wool. usual color-combinations in 
Friend, Deletboro, NH 2.00 Fur Lined, Silk Lined, Wool Imported Silk, Cashmere, An- 
5 = ? 9 + 
edie C. Damon. Bail csr tay SIeis le han ss ae Lined. Tan Cape, Fleete-lined gora. Also Wool and Flannel 
fg) Wilms co 5.00 Gloves for Women. fabrics. Accordion Hand 
EEL ane <M ieres wig acnad © oe hia eee 3-00 re ning wis Ig 
Ate — Enos ecnet EAE. weathers moe Frame and Swiss weaves. 
erika Wendte..... Beer cc creer eeesessrense 00 
Pains MNO W, GINDKINS.- . oc. ose ae taco tn ee cee 5.00 NECKWEAR 50c. to $4 
First Unitarian Feanreh: Lowell, Mass. "Gadd. ; HANDKERCHIEFS 
Ween ke th Sap ree Pe Pea oe iyo An almost endless variety, Silk (white or colored) 
Randolph Branch Alliance 2/2. 2)22/0000711 “Yeo including the famous Scarfs 50c. to $2 
Mirae Watters Ofori ea gee ee dees uh cs 10.00 of Welch, Margetson & Co., ' 
So) aay ocean ime aaa 10,00 London. Cut Silks, Persians, Pure Linen, plain hem- 
_ ae as Brocades, Crepes, Roman stitched. ....... 25c. to $1 
Meier He lordalh 8... Aes Makes cok. overs 10.00 Stripes. Knitted Silk Scarfs English corded and taped 
MPst Parsh, Cumbridee, Mas Associate Alliance: ee in crocheted or accordion borders..... .. 75e.and $1 
Chestnut Hill, Mass... Ay Bh eae ae ar! 25.00 Weaves. Initials, } doz. in box... $1.65 
Plymouth, BKe cM prt teedettebe sen 25.00 
Souls, Roxbury, LS, Re ie ee 25.00 4 “ 
Unity Circle, Boston, Diag kes ae 05 wise 30.00 We have also many useful things in Leather, such as 
AS i ae ae 10.00 Pass Cases, Bill Folds, Collar Bags. Accessories, such 
a Spd Com, Salem, Mar... ser nee ze28 as Umbrellas, Walking Sticks, Matched Jewel Sets for 
Ashby, Mass.....2..-..22000s0102sesees0 159 Evening Dress or Tuxedo wear. Negligee Apparel, 
OO Eo aes oe 10.00 such as Pajamas, Bath Robes, Dressing Gowns, House 
Third Congregational, Harvard Street, Cam- Coats, Silk Shirts, Silk Half Hose. 
Pe EC i i Ee OR a 5.00 
Bolton, Mass.. et BA hee BO, oF 5.00 <a 3 "s 2 . rel 
Hyde Park, Mass. ...........-.0ss0ss0ee 4.00 Their service exceeds their price. 
Bete, Mast oe, eae ° 2.00 
arwick oe I.00 eee . A 
Friend, First Parish, “Cambridge, “Mass... I.00 
7,344.23 Macullar Parker Company 


Additional contributions are earnestly 
solicited. They are to be applied to the 
support of volunteer chaplains at the Camp, 
to supplying books and magazines, to the 
expenses of a parish social worker among 
the girls of the community, to the support 
of the religious and recreational work of 
the Church Federation of Ayer (a union of 
five denominations), and to the rehabilita- 


400 WASHINGTON STREET 


tion of the Unitarian church in Ayer to 2” 

make it a more attractive centre for the Cor. OTT ect enon ho Wowen wr Mizy es. 
soldiers. All these endeavors are now 

actively going forward. The volunteer 372-378 Boylston Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


chaplains are at work at the Camp, the 
| social worker (Mrs. C. U. Gilson) is in resi- 
| dence at the Girls’ Club, the Unitarian 
church is being rehabilitated, and the Hut 
z of the Church Federation is in active opera- 
2 tion. To carry this work forward ade- 
y quately will require $15,000. Please send 
subscriptions promptly. 


From Smith College. 


The year 1917-18 promises to be successful Ce = “EXPERTS ON LIGHTIN G 
for the Unitarian Club of Smith College. ; 61" FRANKLIN i ST. COR.CONGRESS ST. 
____ At the very beginning of the college year re ‘a BOSTON. MASS 
” _ every Unitarian college student of the three ‘. ‘a 


eee a rR 2 Pe » 2 pee ge 
coon was assigned one Unitarian When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the Register. 


freshman to take to church on the first or the 


second Sunday. Notices were then sent to 


each of these freshmen to the effect that she 
would be considered a member of the college 
Unitarian Club unless she signified her desire 
not to belong. Only four refusals were re- 
ceived, and the Club began the year with 
about a hundred members in all. 

At the first meeting, on September 28, 
Nancy Little of Newburyport (Smith 1918) 
was elected president, and Ruth Walcott of 
Concord (Smith 1919), treasurer. It was 
decided not to hold ‘regular meetings this 
year, but to make as the work of the Club 
the helping of the Unitarian church of 
Northampton in every possible way,—by 
attending the Sunday services, the Young 
People’s Religious Union meetings, the church 
suppers, and by assisting at the church sales. 

The Club is planning to pay from the dues 
for the college pew in the church, and hopes 
to be able to use the remainder of the money 
for one or two informal receptions to the 
Unitarian ministers who come to Northamp- 
ton to exchange pulpits with Dr. Smith. 

ISABEL S. ALLEN, 
Student Secretary for The Alliance. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


At four o’clock Sunday afternoon, in place 
of the usual vesper service, a memorial ser- 
vice for those who have suffered in the 
Halifax disaster will be held at Arlington 
Street Church, Rev. Paul Revere Froth- 
ingham, D.D., minister. Dean Rous- 
maniere and Bishop Hughes will speak, and 
it is hoped that Governor McCall will be 
present. 


Noon-day services at King’s Chapel, 
December 17-22: Dean Lee S. McCollester 
of the Tufts College Divinity School conducts 
the noon-day services at King’s Chapel next 
week from Monday to Wednesday inclusive. 
On Thursday, Prof. Richard M. Vaughan, 
D.D., of the Newton Theological Institution, 
will speak, and Rev. Palfrey Perkins, on 
Friday. Musical service as usual on Satur- 
day, Malcolm Lang organist. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Union of 
Boston will meet-at Bulfinch Place Church, 
Boston, Monday, December 17. Subject, 
“Religious Education in the Coming World 
Order,” Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham. 
A Christmas Story will be told by Mrs. 
Herbert J. Gurney. An informal conference 
will be conducted by Mrs. Emma A. James. 
The topic will be ‘Ways of Emphasizing the 
Ideas of Peace and the Brotherhood of 
Nations in the Sunday-school.” 


Churches. 


Aucusta, Mg.—All Souls Church, Rev. 
Paul 5. Phalen: The annual Christmas sale 
by the women of the church was held on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, December 4 and 
5, and, in spite of some rather adverse condi- 
tions, proved to be a great success. Owing 
to the war, it was thought best to omit the 
admission fee this year, but refreshments 
were on sale which were in popular demand. 


On Wednesday night the customary supper 


‘more than the 


was served a 


selves ¢ of the pe aes 


fair management. The proceeds from the 


candy table were turned over to the Red_ 


Cross Yarn Fund, and was conducted in 
accordance with the regulations laid down 
by the Food Administration. It may in- 
terest the other churches to know what the 
Channing Guild branch of the Women’s 
Alliance does with the money which it 
raises during the year, and the following 
account from January 1, 1917, to date will 
show: Surgical Dressing Committee, $25; 
annual subscription to the support of the 
church, $300; flowers for the church, $10; 
Augusta General Hospital, $25; organ fund, 
$100; American Unitarian Association, $10; 
Southern Circuit work, $25; American Red 
Cross, $25; Children’s Ward, Augusta 
General Hospital, $25; yarn fund, Augusta 
Chapter of the American Red Cross, $15; 
total, $560. 


Over the triple doorway of the Cathedral 
of Milan there are three inscriptions spanning 
the splendid arches. Over one is carved a 
beautiful wreath of roses, and underneath 
is the legend, “All that pleases is but for a 
moment.’”’? Over the other is sculptured a 
cross, and these are the words beneath: ‘‘ All 
that troubles us is but for a moment.” But 
underneath the great central entrance, in the 
main aisle, is the inscription, “‘ That only_is 
important which is eternal.” 


ALFRED BARTLETT COMPANY 


69 CORNHILL 


Christmas Cards and Fine Stationery 
Are Now Ready Call or Write for Catalogue 


Oxyoline Vapor. 
A therapeutic treatment for various diseases. 
MRS. RUTH COLT JACKSON 


Hotel Minerva 214 Huntington Ave. 
Telephone Back Bay 6350 


School of Home Dressmaking 
ROOM 306, 755 BOYLSTON ST. 

Lessons in Dressmaking, Embroidery, 
Knitting, Crocheting and Smocking. 
Individual instruction. MARGARET GRISWOLD 
Tel. B. B. 1545-M. Special class, Saturday afternoon 


Schools for Dancing. 


ISABEL BAKER CRAGG 


200 Huntington Ave. 
Back Bay 6699-J 


LOOMIS DANCING SCHOOL 
93 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 
BALL ROOM AND ASTHETIC 
Tel. Back Bay 4685-M 


Hotel Directory, 


HOTEL ee one of Boston’s Best Hotels. Single 
rooms, $23 | th, $2.50and up. Double eee 
$3. and up. L. '€ Pron Manager. 
Comicon Hotel, Inc., opp. State House, Boston 
Rooms, hot and cold water, $1.25 up; with private bath, 
$1.75; suites, $5. Boo! 
Storer F. Crarts, Gen. Manager. 


Please patronize our advertisers, 
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ty | to partake of the propia” or w 
simple but excellent fare provided by the | 


worked bare or poet O at 


wrath of an angry God, but | 
wonderful personality, standing 
of the spiritual development 


of a 
os 


qualifies him for spiritual leadership, ‘ on- al 
stitutes him the superlative revelation cL. 


a 


God to man. cae ee F. Ham. — , “e . 


Deaths. “ % te bie dpe 


ALLEN PARTRIDGE. 


On Tuesday, November 27, the Augusta, Me., church => 
lost one of its most loyal and devoted supporters when = 
death claimed Allen Partridge, a lifelong resident of ’ 
Augusta. Besides being a lifelong resident of the city, 

Mr. Partridge was also a lifelong member of the church, 

for he was one of the few surviving members of the society 
instituted by the Rev. Sylvester Judd in his famous declara- _ 
tion of the Birthright church whereby all children born _ 

of Unitarian parents were accounted members of the — 
church at birth. For years Mr. Partridge had been a 
member of the Standing Committee of the church, holding 

his office as a sacred trust, and giving all his time and 
strength to the advancement of the household of his 

faith. No task was too difficult, no weather condition 

too severe, to keep Alien Partridge from his post of duty, 

and in later years when an almost constant sufferer from — 

the infirmities of age and physical weakness, he was a 
marvel of determination and courage. During the War 4 
of the Rebellion, Mr. Partridge served in the Union Army, . 
and at all times was rated by his words and deeds as a 
public-spirited and devoted citizen of the Republic. The 
Augusta church will never forget the years of service he 
gave the church and the city, one of its old-line citizens 
it could ill afford to lose. 


MOUNT AUBURN MONUMENTAL 


MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 
§83 Mount Auburn Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Opposite Cemetery Entrance. 4 


ght. 


Church Announcements. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. C Seo les E. Park, 
minister. Morning service at 10.30. Sunday-school at 
9.15 A.M. The church is open week-days from gtos5. ¥ 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), corner of 
Beacon Street and Audubon Circle. Rev. Samuel R. 
Maxwell, minister. Church school at 9.45 A.M. Morning 
service at 1x. Church open daily from twelve o’clock noon 
to 5 P.M. 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, pares, 
Plain, corner of Centre and Eliot Streets. Rev. James A. 
Fainey, minister. Sunday-school at 9.45 A.M. Ga; 
service at Ii. r 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul aoa 
Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at 11. Church = 
school at 9.45 A.M. Vesper service (ail the seats free) a 4 & 
p.M. The church is open daily from 9 to 4 


KING’S CHAPEL (Unitarian), corner of Tremont ma 
School Streets. Ministers: Howard N. Brown, Pees < 
Sydney B. Snow. Morning service at to. &°. fe 

preach. Vesper service at 4 P.M, Mr. Sewranitl 


Service every day at noon. Open ly 9 to 12. 
FIRST PARISH IN DORCHESTER ney W Meet 


House Hill. Sunday, December 16. 
Macdonald of West Upton will preach. service 
at rz A.M. Church school at 9.45 A.M. Kinderaten 
Ir A.M. * 
CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES (Unitarian), rr 
ersey and Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham 
bany, minister. Disciples School at 9.45 A.M. 
service at ro. 20.54 Ann -M. Sublets “Girls Protective 
Kindergarten 


by Miss E 
Ch sen el AM. Rev. Sami 
will preach. mea seats pees gical cordial 
exuendon to the public. Take 1 
wuces car to Jergey Street. * 
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SERVICE FLAG 


memmey.’| Which furnishes a very 
distinctive and attractive 
EMBLEM 


For Firms and Organ- 
«| izations who wish to 

honor their representa- 
*| tives in service. 


, ORDERS PROMPTLY 
a) (Patent appued for) AND CAREFULLY FILLED 


H. W. WAITE & CO. 


National and State Flag Makers 
168 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON 


Buy His Christmas Gift 
At Shuman Corner 


Of aA GRRENES ten Disposal 
Keeps your garbage out of sight 
in the peat re away from the cat, 
dogmend $3 4 

Pea has Ls th foot. Hands never SS 


SV" Ze 
a3 Ter mae im 


Phau ca pAT.OFF 
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Underground citape 
and Refuse Receivers 


A Fireproof Receiver for ashes, swee nt dolly 
waste in house or “GARA 
Our Dunlecortraia Goth 
Closet means freedom from 
polluted water. 
Look for our Trade Marks 
Inuse12 yrs. Itpaystolookusup. 
Sold direct. Send for catalogue. 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 
19 Farrar St. , Lynn, Mass. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Including special courses to meet the growing demand for 
yen mapas n Sunday-School ce Headworkers 
of C urch Settlements, ed Club Lea: n to men 

; aes seein Modern, undogmatic, pocog bk practical. 
Liberal scholarship provisions, including Two Summer 
Sessions at The Galeecnity of us Educ Travelling 
fellowship yielding $810. Religious Education and 
Social Service Institutes during the Summer 
Quarter open to special students with scholarship aid. 
Apply to F. C. Sournworts, President. 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


THE STORE FOR MEN |“ 


SWEATERS NECKWEAR 


~ SHIRts THE SURRENDER OF DETROIT 


Leaflets sent gratis by the Post-Office Mission 
of the Church of the Disciples. 


Address MISS L. FREEMAN CLARKE, 
5 BRIMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


SHOES 
Hostery 
LeatHerR Goons 
WALKING STICKS 
UmsBRELLAS Murriers 


THE: ghosts Pi te Sey 


-EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


ALBERT EDWARD BODWELL 


Genealogist and Heraldic Artist. Foreign 
Correspondence. Bookplates, coats-of-arms 
for framing. 1145 Kimball Bldg., 18 Tre= 
mont Street, Boston. 


CRESCENT REST 


57 Bartlett Crescent, Brookline, Mass. 
A Home for Elderly, Invalid, and Convalescing Persons. 
Tel. Brookline 4053. 


Caro.ine M. HALLETT, 
Marcaret E. Jarvis, 


Ready-to-Wear 


Dresses 
at practically 


Half Price 


Bought from the maker at _ 


half price and passed along 
to you at the same discount 


References. 


| Dresses of Quality, Style 


a Gianvens FOOMPANION .- AroratSusi npousisy ots posi- 


tion. Is educated, cultured, refined; of buo; 


‘ment. Cheerful service given anda real 
peereueaes references. Address R., cane Ciehuten 
gister, — 


WRIGHT & DITSON 


SKATES SKIS 
TOBOGGANS SWEATERS 


WRIGHT & DITSON 
344 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


— 
<> 


} 
A, 


Guard against overheated 
Furnaces in Homes and 
Churches. 


THE AUTOMAT 


Saves coal — conserves 
heat—insures safety. 
ECONOMY AUTOMATIC 
DAMPER CO., 334 Old 
South Bldg., Boston. 


b 


; S 


LET US EXPLAIN 


Our Electric Washing Machine Proposition. 


Cash or Time Payments. 
Please Call, Write or Tel. Main 6205. 


FARLEY & MacNEILL, 
The Big Value Fixture House, 


98 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON. 


BURDITT & WILLIAMS CO. 


95 Summer St., Boston 


HARDWARE AND CUTLERY 


Useful articles appropriate for Holiday 
or ee Gifts. 


B. F. MACY 


ANDIRONS FENDERS 
FIRE SETS 
BRUSHES BELLOWS SPARK SCREENS 
FIRE FORKS 


Complete Assortments 


410 BOYLSTON STREET 


Near Berkeley 


3609 Back Bay 
5879 Back Bay 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Telephones { 


LEATHER GooDs 


are most satisfying and we have the largest line to be 
found in BOSTON of high-grade goods at moderate prices 


BAGS and SUIT CASES, POCKETBOOKS, 
BRIEF CASES, Etc. ’ 


CUMMINGS TRUNK FACTORY 


657 Atlantic Avenue 


Between Summer and Essex Streets 


¥ Character 
$25 to $50 


i, WALTER M. HATCH & ‘CO. 
, cicha CHEERFUL SHOP © 
at West Seaees, 


NO FIRE RISKS 


For ENTERTAINING 


NELSON H. GROVER, 161 Summer St. 
MOCO TCT Room &2. BOSTON Tels., Beach 982, Som. 964-M 


SOMETHING UNIQUE FOR CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR GATHERINGS 


At CHURCH SOCIALS, BANQUETS, 
CLUBS, HOME PARTIES, Etc., USE 


MOTION 
PICTURES 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the Register. 


Pleasantriee, 


Considerate little girl: Please, Mr. eaoke 
will it hurt the elephant if I give him a currant 
out of my bun?” 


When Dumas, who was a master of.wit as 
well as of the art of writing the romance of 
adventure, was asked by a lady how he grew 
old so gracefully, he made the inimitable 
answer, ‘‘Madame, I give all my time to it!” 

Social agitator: ‘‘Isn’t it a shame the way 
they work the help in this store? Fifteen 
hours a day, and wages almost nothing!” 
Companion: “‘Why do you trade here?”’ 
“Oh, they sell things so much cheaper.’’— 
Chicago Times. 


Quincy Quimby’s quest quantity. Quin- 
tilla Quackenbush’s quest quality. Quincy, 
quivering, quaking, questioned Quintilla. 
Quintilla’s quaint quizzical quips quickly, 
quietly quenched Quincy’s query. ‘“‘Quin- 
tilla queer!’’ quoth Quincy. 


Arthur was passing a day with his aunt. 
“JT am going to do something to please you 
on your birthday,” she said to the little boy, 
“but first I want to ask the teacher how you 
behave at school.” ‘‘If you really want to 
do something to please me, auntie,’’ said the 
boy, ‘don’t ask the teacher.’”’—Lippincott’s. 


“Father Donovan,” asked a Protestant 
minister of his genial friend the Catholic 
priest of the town, ‘‘how do you manage to 
secure such large financial contributions from 
your parishioners?”’ ‘Ah, my lad, you should 
annex about ten acres of Purgatory to your 
meeting-house,’’ was the candid if unexpected 
reply. 


A puny little man one day said to 
Nat Goodwin, ‘‘I’d like to tell —— he’s no 
man, but I fear he’d knock my head off.’’ 
Said Nat, ‘You can tell him that, and he 
won’t have the wit to hit you before you are 
out of harm’s way.’’ ‘‘How?”’ inquired the 
little man. ‘‘Tell him he’s the fellow that 
time and tide have been waiting for so long. 
See?’”’—A merican. 


The following Twickemburyisms have 
come to my ears this summer: “Do your 
procrastinations always come out true?” 
“JT have a picture of St. Joseph with an oriole 
around his head.” “Butter, eggs and other 
combustibles.” ‘‘An unpopular congress- 
than was burned in eulogy.’’ ‘‘The coroner 
held an autonomy on the body of the victim.” 
“T use ill-natured alcohol in my spirit-lamp.” 

B. 


Dr. Hale declared once that he had had a 
special revelation. He was down in Maine 
with an agreeable company of fishermen, and 
he must needs leave the trout brook in order 
to get to Boston in time to prepare his ser- 
mon. Ashe thought of the old trout rod 
and the new sermon, the “revelation” sud- 
denly came to him, something like this: ‘‘It 
is far better to preach a good old sermon than 
a poor new one. 
where you are, and go a-fishing!”’ 


The religious situation at the soldiers’ 
encaimpments is not without its humor, and 
must tend to liberalize the men who compose 
them. Recently a Roman Catholic private 
finding on a Friday that the supply of fish 
had given out was constrained to partake of. 
a meat diet. By his side at table sat a Jew 
who, unless he would go dinnerless, had to 
eat of the forbidden swine’s flesh. “‘ Too bad! 
too bad!” said the first, his Irish wit not 
forsaking him. ‘“’I'wo perfectly good religions 
spoiled!” 


| private family; magnificent scenery, warm house, all 


Edward Everett Hale, stay 


CH IFE IN| 
Exception bak conditions. 
of trained teachers. _Well-corre! 


L nived in the catalogue i is faithfully fublled: 

Scholarship. : * haty 

~ PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. - 


‘~ 


WHITE MOUNTAINS Attractive accommodations in 


improvements, excellent table, $12-$16. 
Artaur H. Furser, North Conway: N.H. 


Educational. 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL — 


Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 


Write for circulars. 
West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 

FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 

ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 

33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


of Housecraft 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass, 
On plan of English schools 
' One year course, 
Joun MacDurrie (Harv.), — 
Mrs. Joun MacDvurFie sf] 
(Radel.) ~ aT 


THE MOST IMPORTANT BIOGRAPHY OF THE YEAR ¢ G 


THE LIFE and LETTERS of | 
EDWARD EVERETT HALE | 


By His Son, EDWARD E. HALE, ir: Ms 


Two handsome 8vo volumes of over 400 pages each. f 
Photogravure portraits and 16 full-page illustrations. eS 
Strongly bownd in extra buckram cloth, gilt top: $5.00 net. | RS 


Out of a jury of fifty representative critics, including the literary editors, col- 
lege professors of literature, etc., who made up the list of the 300 best books of 
1917 for exhibition in the N titel Arts Club of New York, rorty-THREE voted for 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF | 
EDWARD EVERETT HALE | 


This was the largest number of ballots cast for any one of the 300 new books 
of the year. 


The long-awaited life and letters of this famous preacher, author, patriot, and - 
the guide, philosopher and friend to untold thousands, has just been published. In =a poe 
these two volumes Dr. Hale reveals himself in the selections from his many letters, | 
journals and notebooks, which his son, Edward E., Jr., Professor in moe at BSE = 
Union College, Schenectady, New York, has carefully edited. | b 


LIMITED LARGE PAPER AUTOGRAPH EDITION E sg 


There is also an edition printed on Old Stratford paper, containing an autograph Hs: 
letter, signed, of Dr. Hale, photogravure frontispiece portraits of Dr. Hale on India 
paper, four special photogravure illustrations, not in the regular edition, and the sivleen 
full-page illustrations printed on extra super-calendered, coated paper. teal 


Two volumes. Royal 8v0. 34 Buckram. . Gilt top. Limited 
to 295 numbered sets of which 265 are for sale. $8.00 net. 


Early orders for the Large Paper Egition are desirable as Sie: Edition has 
practically been subscribed for. 


AT YOUR BOOKSELLERS OR FROM THE PUBLISHERS 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 BEACON STREET, BOSTON © ae 


Bae 
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